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ENTERED AT THE POST OFFFCE, NEW YORK, AS SECOND CLASS MATTER 


me 


INTRODUCE YOUR FRIEND TO THE SURVEY 


Haven’t you a friend who ought, as the saying goes, 
to be a reader of THE Survey, one who would really ap- 


preciate the issues if he but knew the magazine well? 
Why don’t you introduce him to us at least, if you do 


not wish to pay for an extra subscription ? 


Here is our suggestion in the form of a special offer: 


A Renewal and a Trial Subscription of 8 months for a Friend, $4.00 . 


Mail us $4.00, and we will not only renew your own 
subseription but will also send THe Survey to any ad- 
dress in the United States for eight months. 

If you have more than one friend to introduce to 
us, send us fifty cents for each and we will mail them 
issues for thirteen weeks. 


_theyare concerned, this ends the matter. 


WESTERN OFFICE 


116 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


The GIST of IT— 


HE directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Junior Republics announce that 
William R. George will be continued as na- 
tional director, promoting the republic idea 
and founding new republics. They declare 
the report of the reviewing judges a full 
exoneration of the “one serious charge” 
against him and affirm their “unqualified 
belief in_his moral integrity.’ So far as 


CORNELL'S course in  citizenship—or 

“constructive optimism’—has been a 
marked success and will be repeated next 
Weary Hage Tit 


BEFORE the prison conference in New 
York was over, Governor Glynn had 
joined in the chorus of “Sing Sing must 
go.” The governor’s caution about ways 
and means brought to his feet a westerner 
who would build the new prison not with 
unlimited money but with the reformative 
labor of convicts. Page 763. 
S CIAL workers have neglected the alco- 
hol question, Mrs. Tilton believes. The 
hyperbole of many temperance crusades — 
has held them back. But stated in terms 
of health and efficiency and promoted by 
education rather than hysteria, it’s a thing 
they cannot shirk, Page 779. ’ 


(CLEVELAND'S hearty handshake for its 
new immigrant citizens, bound up with 
an effective program for handling unem- 
ployment, is far and away the best thing | 
of its kind in the country, Miss Kellor finds. — 
Page 766. 
HE new Cleveland Foundation, already | 
seized and possessed of twenty million | 
dollars, will turn its hand first of all to © 
a thorough-going social survey. Page 763. Fi 
HE question is, who is a nurse? The 
Seeley bill, before the New York 
Legislature, proposes that a nurse is a 
trained nurse, just as,- for instance, a 
physician is a trained physician, or a chauf- 
feur is more than a cab driver with lean- 
ings toward levers. Both sides of a lively 
discussion. Page 772. ; 


AICAGO’S overflowing garbage can is 

in a fair way of following in the foot- 

steps of its contemporaries, the town pump 
and the gutter sewer. Page 776. 


PORTO Rican children ought to make 

right good Americans. Their chief 
ambition is to be a policeman or a soldier. 
But the rapidly multiplying playgrounds are 
expected to excite other ambitions. Page 
77. 


FULL text of the report to the Federal 

Industrial Relations Commission of 
the riot at Wheatland, Cal. Hitherto the 
official records comprised four burial pe 
mits and two convictions for murder i 
the second degree. The whole trouble 
started over a meeting to protest against 
sanitary conditions in a tent colony 
hop-pickers. Page 768. 


D2?WNRIGHT Yankee thrift seems to bi 

the guiding star of some Connecticut 
state authorities in dealing with the poor 
It’s cheaper—for Connecticut—to “pass. 
a poor man or a sick woman than it 7 
to care for them. Page 764. 
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-)URVEY OF CLEVELAND BY THE 
NEW FOUNDATION 


THE SOCIAL and economic needs of 
Cleveland are to be investigated by 
trained experts, with the purpose of lay- 
ing before the trustees of the Cleveland 
Foundation definite information as to 
how the foundation’s funds, which have 
now passed the $20,000,000 point, may 

‘be expended to the best advantage for 
the community. This development was 
announced by F. H. Goff, president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company and orig- 
inator of the foundation. 

_ Five prominent Clevelanders will make 
up a committee to supervise the survey of 
the city, which is to be the first activity 
of the Cleveland Foundation. Three 
were named by representatives of the 

public and two by the Cleveland Trust 

“Company under the terms of the trust. 
_The committee members are: 

Victor Sincere, manager of one of 
Cleveland’s largest department stores, 
named by United States Judge William 
ek. Day. 

_ Myrta L. Jones, president of the Con- 
sumers’ League, named by Mayor New- 
ton D, Baker. 

' Thomas G. Fitzsimmons, manufacturer 
and member of the recent constitutional 
convention, named by Probate Judge 
‘Alexander Hadden. 

Charles E. Adams, president of the 
“Cleveland Hardware Company, named by 
‘the directors of the Cleveland Trust 
‘Company. 

Bascom Little, financier and member 
of the recent charter commission, named 
by directors of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. 

A. D. Baldwin, president of the Babies’ 
Dispensary and Hospital, secretary of the 
Legal Aid Society and of the Working- 
men’s Collateral Loan Society, was 
named secretary. 

_ In a statement issued coincident with 

the announcement of the survey com- 

mittee, Mr. Goff gave the following as 
the general purposes of the proposed 
survey: 


“In view of the generous support al- 
dy assured the Cleveland Foundation, 
is proposed that an impartial inves- 
tion be made of the industrial, civic 
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and social conditions causing or tending 
to cause poverty, accidents, disease, vice 
and crime in this city, and of the ef- 
ficiency of the methods employed to 
prevent and correct such evils; the sur- 
vey to be as comprehensive and 
thorough as funds contributed for the 
purpose will permit. 

“The thoroughness of the survey rests 
with the people of Cleveland. The pub- 
lic in general will be asked to contribute 
to the fund and the greater the fund 
the more sweeping and comprehensive 
the survey. 

“The Pittsburgh survey cost $27,000. 
Such a survey here would not be as 
complete as would be necessary. 

“The results of the survey will not 
be of benefit to the trustees of the Cleve- 
land Foundation alone. Its findings will 
tend to focus public attention on condi- 
tions, now not generally known, so that 
other relief and welfare efforts may be 
applied. 

“Inasmuch as the foundation’s funds 
will not reach their maximum efficiency 
in this generation, the findings of a sur- 
vey made now would be of little per- 
manent practical value for foundation 
purposes unless kept up to date. To 
avoid this, it is planned to revise and 
check the survey’s results every five 
years in order to keep abreast of the 
times.” 

Mr. Goff would have the work launch- 
ed and carried on by trained investiga- 
tors in charge of a capable director, but 
he expressed a wish that Cleveland 
young men and women be given an op- 
portunity to obtain training along this 
line, working under the instruction of the 
director. 

Mr. Goff believes that ultimately one 
of the fine Cleveland homes will be 
given the foundation to serve as a mem- 
orial hall, where the archives and rec- 
ords of the foundation will be kept. 

The $20,000,000 which the foundation 
announces is already in sight has been 
secured almost entirely by personal con- 
ference between the trustees of the 
Cleveland Trust Company and those of 
their clients who, the trustees think, will 
be particularly interested in such a com- 
munity service. Most of these guarant- 
ors of funds are people who have been 
coming into the bank to draw up wills 
and trust agreements. Their names are 
not yet announced. 
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NING SING MUST GO THE WAY 

S OF CARTHAGE 

A COMPREHENSIVE LEGISLATIVE 
program of prison reform and an educa- 
tional campaign to give it force will be 
the outgrowths of conferences held in 
New York March 6 and 7 under the aus- 
pices of the metropolitan section of the 
Woman’s Department of the National 
Civic Federation. 

It is getting so that every speech on 
prison reform in New York, taking a les- 
son from the Carthago delenda est of the 
Roman Cato, concludes with the slogan, 
“Sing Sing must go.’ Everyone who 
entered was handed a_ circular of the 
Prison Association of New York, tell- 
ing why it must be abolished and a farm 
industrial prison established. At a meet- 
ing which almost filled Carnegie Hall on 
a rainy night Governor Glynn, who pre- 
sided, said: 

“Tf the number of letters I receive say- 
ing that ‘Sing Sing must go,’ and the 
size of this audience mean anything, I 
suppose Sing Sing must go.” 

But he went on to say that with a 
state income of $41,000,000 a year, ten 
million of which has to be spent in the 
form of interest on debts before a penny 
can go for any other purpose, and with 
proposed appropriations of $63,000,000 
on his desk now, there. were difficulties 
in the way. A feasible solution, he said, 
lay in altering the state constitution at 
the convention which he hoped would be 
held in 1915 so that the state could is- 
sue bonds running over fifty years to get 
money for needed prison construction. 

On this point J. T. Gilmour, warden 
of the Central Prison Farm at Guelph, 
Canada, said they weren’t worrying 
about expense in his part of the do- 
minion because the prisoners themselves 
were furnishing all the labor in build- 
ing a new prison. 

The legislative program and educa- 
tional campaign will be mapped out by 
a committee consisting of representatives 
of various organizations interested in 
prison reform. Among the objects which 
will be considered are the abolition of 
Sing Sing and the establishment of a 
farm industrial prison on wide acreage; 
the development of prison farms in con- 
nection with Auburn and Clinton prisons, 
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and of a woman’s farm at Valetie and 
the transfer thereto of the women not 
imprisoned at Auburn; the development 
of the indeterminate sentence and of 
adequate probation and parole systems; 
a larger degree of self-government with- 
in prisons; the development of a more 
educational labor system in prisons and 
the proper payment of prisoners; the 
completion of several penal institutions 
under way, and the change in the con- 
stitution suggested by Gov. Glynn. 
The wastefulness of the typical. mod- 
ern prison was strikingly pointed out by 
Donald Lowrie, a former inmate of San 
Quentin prison, California. The 1,800 
able-bodied men in San Quentin, said Mr. 
Lowrie, would, if free, represent the 


normal wage-earning population of a 
town of 6,000 or 7,000 people. As a re- 
sult of their labor, the community would 
feed, clothe, house itseli—in a word, not 
only be self-supporting, but through taxes 
contribute something to the state. Yet 
in San Quentin they cost the state a 
quarter million of dollars a year. 

Mr. Lowrie advocated keeping a man 
in prison, not for a fixed term, but un- 
til he showed that he could live a con- 
trolled life outside. He argued in favor 
of paying prisoners for their labor and 
then compelling them to pay for their 
necessaries, thus making possible the ex- 
ercise of choice and initiative, which are 
two of the qualities prisoners need _par- 
ticularly to develop. \ 


Rawson in Minneapolis Tribune 


THE OLD WAY and THE NEW 
In November 1913 the Minneapolis Associated Charities faced a deficit of $5,000. 


In January, 1914, a budget of $83,000 was assured. 


The campaign started with a 


‘family dinner’’ for the directors, committee and staff of the society where a stere- 
opticon lecture inspired the organization of a Citizens’ Committee to raise $55,000. 


Then the ‘‘family’’ grew. 


With a committee of one hundred as generals in the cam- 
paign, a ‘‘flying squadron’’ of young men canyassed offices and factories. 


A junior 


squadron of boys collected $1,500, and a group of older business men gave their time 
unstintedly. Two thousand new contributors made the acquaintance of the Associated 


Charities. 


A woman’s club ‘‘tag day’’ netted $25,000 for the Visiting Nurse Depart- 


ment of the association. $55,300 was raised in the campaign and to cap the climax 
came the news that David D. Stewart of Livingston, Maine, brother of a Minneapolis 
pioneer, had added $20,000 to the endowment fund. 
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ONNECTICUT’S SYSTEM OF jj 
PASSING ON THE POOR +3 


STATE AND LOCAL issues of im- 
portance have hung on the selection of 
a secretary for the Bridgeport, Conn., 
Municipal Charities Department to suc- © 
ceed Fred Johnson who recently was | 
chosen secretary of the Boston Associat- | 
ed Charities. The appointment of S.R. | 
Gordon, a trained social worker of Cin- |) 
cinnati, was brought about .after a 
spirited controversy between state of- 
ficials and Mr. Johnson’s friends over 
methods of relief and the “passing on” 
system in Connecticut. 


“Take the Charities Department out 
of politics’ was the suggestion given 
the newly elected mayor of Bridgeport |} 
two years ago, after a searching inves- / | 
tigation made by Margaret F. Byington 
of the Russell Sage Foundation and 
Alexander Johnson. ; 


For ‘two years Mr. Johnson, despite | 
embarrassing limitations, has attempted 
to follow out this admonition. His term 
in office, however, has been a constant | 
struggle against policies held by State 
Controller Dunn and Mr. Segur of the 
Division of State Aid. When he retired 
from office, these state authorities es- 
poused the candidacy of a local man, 
Alexander Morrissey, who was believed 
to be more amenable to pressure from 
state officials. The particular point of 
contention, in the recent campaign, has — 
been the interpretation of the Connecti- 
cut “law of settlement.” 1 


The state law requires four years 
residence to establish a settlement for 
purposes of poor relief. This means” 
that a large number of families, in 
rapidly moving American communities, 
have no legal residence for purposes of 
public poor relief. In New York the rule 
is one year, while residence is lost hy 
one year’s absence. Thus a family moy- 
ing into Connecticut from New York 
loses its residence in New York and must 
wait three years before a settlement is 
gained in Connecticut. 


All Connecticut families without a 
settlement are cared for at the expense 
of the state through the office of the 
state comptroller who thus becomes a 
vital factor in the social work of the 
state. 


Under the direction of State Comp- 
troller Dunn and Mr. Segur, sick per- 
sons have been provided with tickets for 
other jurisdictions when in need of ‘im: 
mediate hospital attention. Whole fam- 
ilies have been shipped back to the plac 
whence they came, even though a littl 
intelligent treatment would make ther 
self-supporting, and even though remoy 
al to the former place of residence 
would make them infinitely worse off im 
their economic status. ‘ 

Mr. Johnson, on the other hand, Bi 
lax interpretation of the “law of 
tlement” and independence of the s 


Common Welfare 


opposed 


department consistently this 
_ policy. 
During the Bridgeport campaign 


State Comptroller Dunn criticised Mr. 

Johnson’s efficiency and in an open news- 

vaper letter gave the endorsement of the 

state office to Mr. Morrissey. 

_ “Mr. Morrissey‘s long connection 
with the Charity Department” (as in- 
vestigator), writes Mr. Dunn, “has made 
him conversant with pauper laws and I 
dare say he would be able to save the 
city and state-an amount worth while 
considering, if his appointment as sup- 
erintendent could be brought about.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Johnson. ‘As to 

the matter of expense, I cheerfully ac- 
knowledge that it frequently costs more 
to treat sick persons humanely than to 
‘ship’ them on, a policy very strongly 
advocated by the state comptroller. 
Prior to May 1, 1912, an attache of this 
department, to lessen expense, brought 
an insane woman who was a state charge 
to New York, where she was dumped on 
the street. When brought to the atten- 
tion of the New York State Lunacy 
Commission, she had been outraged by a 
colored man of the gutter. 

“The doctors of the Emergency Hos- 
pital have known that our office has not 

_been in sympathy with any system of 
‘passing on’ persons who are in need of 
hospital attention. 

“Will any fair-minded man defend the 
following instructions issued by the 
state comptroller? They are extracts of 
letters on file in our office relative to 
state poor: 


“1, I trust as soon as this man’s 
condition will permit (‘Martin Bray’) 
you will have him placed on an express 
train not stopping between Bridgeport 
and New York. 

“2. It seems to me the easiest way 
to dispose of him is to let Mr. Morris- 
sey go with him as far as necessary, 
heading him for Canada. . 

“3. Mr. Morrissey tells me that 
‘Andrew Melin’ was not deported yes- 
terday (as ordered) because he is not 
yet able to navigate without the aid 
of crutches. 

“4, T expect if this case (‘Harry 
Stevens’) hangs on longer than you 
think absolutely necessary, you will 
head him for Niagara Falls. 

“I have no apology to make for dis- 
‘regarding many instructions similar to 
the ones given above which have come 
from the office of the state comptroller.” 


Public opinion in Bridgeport was 
aroused by the disclosure of such treat- 
ment of the poor and indigent sick. It 
is believed the appointment of Mr. Gor- 
don guarantees a continuation of Mr. 
- Johnson’s practice in public relief. That 
practice was based on years of experi- 
ence in public and private charity work 
in Minneapolis and Kansas City, and was 
- of a sort to secure his call to the secre- 
_taryship of the Boston Associated Char- 
ities. 


NOT A VACATION FARM—JUST A MARYLAND CANNERY 
The Maryland child labor law fixes fourteen years as the minimum working 


age, except in canneries where it is twelve. 


Yet Maryland canners are convinced 


that the age limit is too high. They want it reduced to ten years in order that 
“the younger children may not be left alone in the hot cities but may have the 
benefit of a nice summer in the country, helping their parents in the canneries’— 


trade term for working twelve hours a day. 


This proposed amendment to the 


child labor law is now before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Labor and 


a hearing has been asked for by the Maryland Child Labor Committee. 


The 


amendment will pass unless the progressive citizens of Maryland oppose: it 
strongly enough to convince the senators that theirs is a state that will guarantee 
every child, a childhood at least until he is twelve. 


NEMPLOYMENT PRESSING IN 
PORTO RICO 


Worp comes from Porto Rico 
of conditions of unemployment appar- 
ently worse than in the states. Letters 
from Mary Leitch, honorary missionary 
secretary of the International Reform 
Bureau of Washington, D. C., written 
from Garrochales to her sister in this 
country, tell of eighteen months of finan- 
cial depression throughout the island. 
The change in the tariff on sugar and 
the resulting feeling of uncertainty in 
Porto Rican business circles, have led 
money lenders, says Miss Leitch, either 
to refuse funds to the owners of small 
sugar cane plantations, or to charge ex- 
orbitant interest. Many planters have 
laid off peons in great numbers. Those 
retained have suffered large reductions 
in wages. 

Widespread unemployment has con- 
tinued for several months. Poverty and 
sickness have followed. Late in Decem- 
ber Miss Leitch wrote: 


“Fifty peons were turned off from the 
sugar cane fields right in front of our 
house on Saturday. They do not know 
what to do. Every town is filled with 
men out of work. Many now are down 
with fever. I am giving out medicines.” 


In another letter she tells of three 
men who came to her “with the wild look 


of fear which men have whose families 
are hungry.” The sister of one of these 
men and the niece of another had com- 
mitted suicide. 

Early in January she wrote: 


“On Saturday I went up to Hatillo. 
We walked around the town and I looked 
into every one of the forty-four houses 
described in that newspaper article. 
Many had big holes in the roofs. One 
was so open to the sky that, in a storm 
of wind and rain such as we often have, 
no one could keep dry there. A man had 
recently died there of consumption, I 
was told, with the rain beating in on him 
as he lay dying. The faces of the chil- 
dren in that shack photographed them- 
selves on my mind. I wake up nights 
with a start, as they stand before me. 

“I ran across one of the fifty peons 
who had been turned out of work when 
the sugar central closed down in July. 
He looked wretched. He said that he 
had gone all over the island but could 
not find work anywhere. He had earned 
fifteen cents that day and he had had 
bread and coffee for a family of six on 
that sum. He said that he had earned 
nothing the day before.” 


Miss Leitch tells of her efforts to 
form an inter-denominational relief com- 
mittee, with branches in those districts 
where distress is unusual. With such a 
responsible group to receive and distrib- 
ute funds she thinks the laborers still 
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employed can be induced to set aside a 
small sum from their weekly wages to 
help those who are out of work. This 
has already been done on one plantation. 
An effort is also being made to get the 
planters to undertake extra work at this 
time and to. induce the government to 
employ additional men in such work as 
planting seedling mango trees along the 
public roads. 

Meantime the need is so urgent that 
money is being asked in the United 
States and Mrs. H. W. Collingwood, 
Woodcliff Lake, N. J., is secretary and 
treasurer of the Porto Rico relief fund, 
started for this purpose. 


AND STRIKES 


THE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 
that is investigating the Michigan cop- 
per strike brought out ‘some interesting 
information last week when it-had form- 
er employes of two detective agencies 
on the stand. One of them testified that 
he had been employed to get affidavits 
from non-union men that they had been 
assaulted by strikers. He is quoted as 
saying that he was instructed by the head 
of the agency employing him to “go the 
limit” in obtaining affidavits. It was his 
understanding, he stated, that he was to 
get them in any manner he could and 


Pino st DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


“cover himself up as nicely as possible.” 


Henry Batters, another detective, 
stated that as he and forty-five others 
were being taken to the strike district, 
the man in charge of the party told them 
that he hoped that “these boys” would 
learn the ropes so that the mine compan- 
ies would need to hire more mine guards. 

Batters stated that these instructions 
were taken to mean that they were to in- 
cite the strikers to acts of violence. He 
stated that things were done by the detec- 
tives to irritate the strikers and that one 
detective had fired a shot into a house 
in order to prove the necessity of hav- 
ing the house guarded. 

In the light of this testimony the rec- 
ommendation of Secretary of Labor Wil- 
son that there be federal regulation of 
the business of transportation of strik- 
ers and armed guards across state lines 
takes on a new significance and import- 
ance. 

In his first annual report Secretary 
Wilson cites facts in the Colorado strike, 
the Pere Marquette strike and the Calu- 
met strike as pointing to the need for 
Congress to take action “within its con- 
stitutional limitations to regulate this 
business in the interest of public peace 
and order.” 

Following this recommendation, Rep- 
resentative Baltz of Illinois has intro- 
duced a bill aimed at the use of armed 
strike-breakers in labor controversies. 
The bill would make it unlawful to ship 
such men, arms or ammunition from one 
state to another for the purpose of as- 
sisting in or interfering with any labor 
trouble. 


CITIZENSHIP—BY FRANCES A. KELLOR, 


NORTH AMERICAN CIVIC LEAGUE FOR IMMIGRANTS | 


[cn TIE THAT BINDS 


Cleveland, says Miss Kellor, is 
doing the foremost work in immi- 
gration and unemployment that 1s 
being done by any municipality m 
the country. ; 

It has a commissioner of em- 
ployment: whose work 1s ei ehed 
under three heads: 

‘Labor and indusipian’ statistics 

Immigration and 

Vocational guidance, 

It has an American ‘club: of na- 
turalized aliens which meets month- 
ly to discuss the training of wmmi- 
grants in English and civics. 

It has night school courses end- 
ing in a “naturalization commence 
ment’ conducted by the courts. 

It has a municipal guide service 
meeting the trains with the assist- 
ance *of forty volunteers. 

It has spirited co-operation of 
state, city and private agencies in 
this employment work. 


CLEVELAND, the city which has 
solved its transportation problem, bids 
fair to be the first city in America to 
master its immigration and unemploy- 
ment problems. 

Cleveland has a plan and it is in oper- 
ation. But more than a plan, Cleveland 
has a body of young men of vision and 
purpose who are doing as fine a piece 
of team work as one ever sees in munic- 
ipal government. How much of it is 
due to the wise, genial, sympathetic, 
fatherly old director who presides over 
the newly created Department of Public 
Welfare, and how much of it is due to 
the fine spirit of his young soldiers, it is 
hard to say, but there it is, and it works. 

Cleveland needs it; for the city has 
a problem second to no other in this 
country, not excepting New York or 
Chicago. Out of a population of 566,- 
663, 419,611 are foreign-born or the 
children of immigrants. The city’s alien 
population is 34.9 per cent of its popu- 
lation, while that of New York is only 
40.4 per cent, although three-fifths of 
all aliens arrive at the New York port. 

The Cleveland experiment, which 
went into effect January 1, is modeled 
along the line of the New York State 
Bureau of Industries and Immigration, 
which furnished the inspiration for it. 
The new Cleveland charter provides for 
a board of control, consisting of the 
mayor and six directors, each the head 
of one of the divisions of the Public 
Welfare Department. These include 
law, public service, public welfare, pub- 
lic safety, finance and public utilities. 

The city of Cleveland has passed or- 
dinances creating under the Department 
of Public Welfare five divisions: em- 
ployment, research and publicity, recre- 
ation, health, and charities and correc- 


ing of immigrants in English and civics. | 
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IMMIGRATION, WORK AND) 


tions—each with 
charge. 

It is under the first of these divisions | 
that the foremost work in immigration }| 
and unemployment is being done by any | 
municipality in the country. The work | 
under the commissioner of employment | 
is grouped under three heads: labor 
and industrial statistics, immigration, | 
and vocational guidance. Under the | 
second head most progress has been ; 
made in the two months that the division 
has been at work. } 

One’s first introduction in Cleveland ; 
is to the American Club, which meets | 
monthlyat luncheon to discuss the train- 


a commissioner in } 


This club’ consists of the teachers in the — 
night schools, who constitute its execu- | 
tive committee, ten of which schools are | 
in public school buildings, three in set- 
tlements and three in libraries—for they | 
use their libraries in many educational | 
ways in Cleveland. 

The members of the club are natur- 
alized aliens. The night school work is re- 
lated to the necessities of the immigrant. - 
They have a course which is repeated 
every two months, based upon the re-~ 
quirements for first and second natur-_ 
alization papers; they furnish practical 
assistance and advice to immigrants in 
getting their papers and they look for- 
ward to the day when a certificate from 
the school will be accepted by the judge © 
in place of the flimsy, perfunctory ex- 
amination now conducted in most courts 
in the country. 

They are compiling their own text — 
books for use in the schools; they have — 
a course in training for immigrant teach- 
ers; and they offer prizes for the best 
composition. They use stereopticon lec- 
tures and make the subjects interesting, 
and as a result have a high average at- 
tendance. They take their students who 
are studying naturalization down to the ~ 
city hall and courts and other places of 
government and give them a first-hand 
contact with the government in opera- 
tion. 

In other words, they treat their immi- 
grant students in the same intelligent 
way that a college treats its students 
and with the same good fellowship and 
consideration and understanding. 

From the American Club one is in- 
vited to attend a “naturalization com- 
mencement”—a practice unique in this 
country. Other cities have had natu 
alization dinners, where the Americar 


it is conducted by the court. Instead of 
issuing naturalization certificates each 
day, two days each month are set aside 
one by the federal court and one by the 
Court of Common Pleas, which are the 


ee 
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two naturalization courts in the city. 
Each court has one day. 

I attended the exercises on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, held in the assembly 


room of the beautiful new court house. 


It was decorated with American flags, 
and 141 immigrants with their wives 
and sweethearts were gathered together 
for a social occasion. The presiding 
officer was the judge of the court, and 


the program included an address of wel- 


come, speeches and music and recita- 
tions. 
The clerk of the court, in presenting 


_ the certificates, made an excellent ad- 


_ dress on the obligations of citizenship 


and the new citizens made a pledge of 


allegiance to the American flag and 


sang America. It was an impressive 


ceremony, full of good will and fellow- 


ship, and is perhaps the finest expression 
of the spirit of the young men who are 


directing the immigration work of 
Cleveland. 
Now Cleveland goes further. When 


the men receive their certificates, they 
are not set adrift, but each one.becomes 
a member of the American Club which 
has a general social meeting once a 
month. In other words, American con- 
tact and friendliness are preserved. 
Quite different, is it not, from the 
man who pays the political boss a dollar 
to join his club and get his papers, and 
who pledges his vote in return, and 
who knows he buys his citizenship and 
has it handed to him by a clerk who 
bullies him into line to be asked a few 


useless questions by a tired judge at 


Sa Ae F's ye 


into their taxicabs. 


the end of a long day’s calendar ! 

Cleveland presents its newly made 
citizens with literature to help them, on 
such subjects as how to become a citi- 
zen and the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship, the constitution, honor in politics, 
the short ballot, information for immi- 
grants, guide to the city. 

It is in the direct treatment of the 
newly arrived immigrant that the strang- 
er in Cleveland gets his greatest surprise. 
Cleveland receives about 50,000 immi- 
grants a year, sometimes as high as 400 
a day. 


OT very long ago Cleveland had a 
bad reputation for exploitation of 


“immigrants, They were left to the mercy 


of cabmen and baggage grabbers and if 
they arrived safely at their destination 
without being robbed, it was not the 
fault of some of Cleveland’s residents. 
The addresses held by immigrants were 
taken away and often torn so they did 
not know where they were going. Im- 
migrants were separated from each 
other and from their friends by cursing 
chauffeurs who were trying to jam them 
Overcharging was 
the rule, the chauffeurs sometimes lit- 


erally going through the alien’s pockets. 


Aliens were not allowed to board the 


street-cars, being put in cabs by force 
while waiting for cars. One driver made 
$42 in three hours off immigrants, De- 
coys boarded the trains before they 
reached the station and appeared to the 
police officers as relatives or friends, 
piloting their unsuspecting victims to 
cabs. 

Today these abuses have entirely dis- 
appeared because the enlightened city 
of Cleveland thinks it saves money, 
gets better citizens, and puts a man to 
work sooner in a better frame of mind 
by providing a municipal guide service. 

A representative of the city of Cleve- 
land meets all the trains, separates the 
immigrants into groups and sends them 
to their station or destination. No 
cabman has access to any immigrant 
until after the city agent has met him, 
classified his destination and called out 
his friends and made sure they were 
friends. Where cabs are necessary or 
preterred by the immigrant the jm! 
grant pays the agent who in turn pays 
the cabman, so no overcharge is possible. 
The cabman signs a card agreeing to 
deliver the immigrant safely, and re- 
port any difficulty to the city. He is 
therefore put on his good behavior and 
his future consignment of immigrants 
depends upon his good faith. 

The immigrant who prefers going by 
street-car is tagged with his name and 
address on the card, and this statement 
in English: 


“This person is going to the address 
below; will citizens, conductors and 
policemen please give any guidance or 
other help needed? Report any dif- 
ficulty to city immigration office.” 


When a number of immigrants are 
going to one address, or when they are 
especially helpless, the agent telephones 
to the nearest policeman at the point 
where they get off the car, and asks him 
to meet them and direct them. 

It is simple and effective, and brings 
into service citizens, public servants and 
policemen ! 

More than this, the immigration bu- 
reau has some forty volunteers. It can 
maintain only a small force so, when it 
receives word (for the conductor tele- 
graphs from a way station how many 
immigrants he has and their destination, 
whether it is Cleveland or “through”) 
that it has a large number, it telephones 
men and women volunteers and they go 
down and help out. They leave their 
offices and homes on short notice to do 
this work, and it is good for them; good 
for the immigrant, and good for the 
city. There is food for thought for 
other cities in this. 

When one is through with an inspection 
of the station at night, these wide-awake 
Cleveland enthusiasts ask you to report 
at headquarters at 8 o’clock every Mon- 
day morning for a conference of work- 


ers. The city immigration officer is giv- 
ing a course on immigration methods 
and they meet and discuss problems and 
solutions, and they get somewhere be- 
cause they are working together, as they 
say, for “the purpose of assisting the 
immigrant to solve his own problem.” 
At the morning session I attended there 
were some twelve or fifteen persons rep- 
resenting all kinds of organizations and 
the immigrant, could he have looked in 
upon the gathering, would have felt 
mightily encouraged in his desire to 
understand and be understood in his 
weary struggle to make good in this 
country. 

I fear that New York and Cleveland 
present two opposing contrasts in such 
work at this time, for the former has 
paid no attention to the immigrant popu- 
lation. 


CLEVELAND'S whole idea is to take 

its citizens into co-operation and 
understanding of its purposes and work, 
to have advisory committees and subcom- 
mittees of citizens at work helping every 
department, to co-ordinate the philan- 
thropic organizations and have them 
supplement the government and to take 
over their work as fast as the city can 
do it efficiently. It wants volunteers be- 
cause in educating them it knows it gets 
the best kind of public intelligence and 
support for its future policies. 

And everybody is agreed upon this 
policy and everybody is happy and work- 
ing their heads off, and nobody has the 
slightest fear of encroachment upon 
authority. As illustrating this, the state 
and the city are voluntarily combining 
on their employment work; the munici- 
pal civil service commission has the 
commissioner of unemployment handle 
its bureau of unskilled labor and the 
Consumers’ League, which has the best 
“co-operative bureau of unemployment” 
for girls in the country, wishes to have 
the city supervise its work and places 
unreservedly at its disposal its resources 
and experience, though in so doing it 
loses one of its choicest bids for funds. 

New York, on the other hand, is thor- 
oughly departmental, and is gaining 
little or nothing from the thousands of 
citizens and civic organizations -which 
have been and are handling these mat- 
ters intelligently, wisely and patiently. 
They could bring to it what Cleveland 
is so wisely using—understanding, ex- 
perience, resources and not least of all, 
brotherly love, which Cleveland shows 
is not incompatible with efficiency and 
a reasonable budget, but is really the 
basis of its ultimate success. 

The spirits of Tom L. Johnson and 
“Golden Rule’ Jones stalk abroad in 
Cleveland, while that of Alexander 
Hamilton looks out from the statue of 
Liberty. 


INDUSTRY 


IT—BY CARLETON H. PARKER, 


SECRETARY, COMMISSION OF IMMIGRATION AND HOUSING OF CALIFORNIA 


ive WHEATLAND RIOT AND WHAT LAY BACK OF 


THE OUTBREAK concerned the 
workers employed and camped upon the 
Durst hop ranch at Wheatland. There 
were about 2,800 men, women and chil- 
dren camped on a low unshaded hill. The 
estimates for women and children vary 
from 1,000 to 1,500. Many of the chil- 
ren were very small, some being in- 
fants-in-arms. Approximately half the 
force were aliens, interpreters of seven 
languages having been used at one of 
the mass meetings. A field boss had 
made note of 27 nationalities in his 
picking gang of 235. These aliens were 
unskilled laborers; had unclean personal 
and camp habits; befouled the toilets, 
and were careless in the presence of 
women and children. 

The Americans were in the main a 
casual-working, migratory labor class, 
with an indifferent standafd of life and 
cleanliness. They were recruited in 
part from the improvident populations 
of near-by cities; in part from the poor 
of the country towns; and in part from 
the impoverished ranches and mining 
camps of the Sierra foothills. A small, 
but essentially important, fraction were 
American hoboes. There were many 
exceptions to these _ generalizations. 
Many families were of the better middle 
class and had been in the habit of using 
the hop and fruit seasons as their “coun- 
try vacation.” They were evidently 
deeply humiliated by their experience, 
and their indignant condemnation of the 
filth and sanitary neglect has been, for 
our investigation, the best standardiza- 
tion of this phase. 


A Bonus for .the Boss 


Ninety cents a hundred pounds was 
paid by Durst during the first week 
for hop picking, to which a so-called 
“bonus” of 10 cents was added if the 
picker stayed the three or four weeks’ 
season through. If the pickers quit be- 
fore the last day of the season, this so- 
called “bonus” reverted to Durst. If 
there be a type “hop-pickers” wage for 
1913 in California, it was roughly $1 per 
100 pounds of hops. Durst’s so-called 
“bonus” was in reality a “hold-back” out 
of the normal hop picking wage for 1913. 
He had no more right to the 10 cents 
than he would have had to 50 cents out 
of the dollar. There is circumstantial 
evidence that this alleged bonus was in- 
tended at the opening of the season to 
be, and really acted as, a whip to force 
pickers to stay out the season in order 
to receive in the end their nominal wage 
for their weighed and recorded picking. 
It is suggestive that on the Monday 
after the Sunday’s riot, Durst hastily 
instituted the wage rate of $1 per 100 
pounds straight. 
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This report, made for the Fed- 
eral Commission on Industrial Re- 


lations, is the first authentic ac- 
count that has reached the public 
of the riot last August in a remote 
hop field of California, which left 
four men dead on the ground. 

The _meeting which preceded 
the riot was a protest against un- 
sanitary conditions, The pickers 
and their families, numbering 
nearly three thousand, made a tent 
colony rivaling a good sised town 
in proportions. Insufficient water 
supply, absence of toilet provisions 
and inadequate garbage disposal 
brought about conditions within 
three days that constituted a men- 
ace to the health of every person 
in the colony. A meeting was 
held one Sunday afternoon and 
speeches were made. The owner 
of the ranch, fearing trouble, sent 
for the officers. They came in an 
automobile—the district attorney 
of the county, the sheriff, and 
deputies—and tried to arrest the 
speakers. 

It had been a peaceable crowd 
until then, but a deputy fired a 
shot into the air “to sober the 
crowd.” It did not sober them. 
A few minutes later the district 
attorney, a deputy sheriff and two 
of the workers were dead, and the, 
rest of the officers were m flight. 
In February two of the workers 
were convicted of murder in the 
second degree. 

This. repori—which we publish 
im full just as it was written— 
suggests what sometimes lies back 
of murder; just as a bad water 
supply lies back of typhoid.—En. 


On the other hand, Durst found by 
Friday of the first week that he had 
1,000 too many pickers. There is evi- 
dence that Durst planned, through state- 
wide advertising, to bring more pickers 
to his ranch than he could possibly keep 
in the field. Some of the pickers state 
in their affidavits that after they found 
only occasional opportunities to. pick, 
they became disgusted with the work 
and the increasing filth of the camp 
and left. Taking the “bonus” for for- 
feitures of previous years as a standard, 
the “bonuses” accruing to Durst through 
the leaving of the discontented workers 
must have been $100 to $150 per day. 


Durst’s hop-drying ovens could not 
care for the picking of more than 1,500 


‘people. 


pickers, so that one-half the campers 


hung around the camp or the office wait- " 


ing for the field tickets. Durst made 


no effort to reduce the campers in num- | 


ber to correspond to the force needed. 
The Durst management, 


part of the picking force because of it, 


had in its refusal to correct the abuses, | 


laid itself open to the suspicion of inten- 
tional-carelessness because of the gain 


_aecfuing to Durst in the thus forfeited 


“bonuses” of the pickers leaving. There 
was in this period patently no danger 


knowing ex- | 
actly the unsanitary condition of the — 
camp, and the threatened migration of — 


of a dearth of labor on the Durst ranch, © 


even though a part migrate. 

Durst has always demanded an un- 
usual standard of cleanliness for his 
hops, and inspectors have very often 
forced pickers to go up to the kilns to 
pick their bags over. I am convinced 


that the average first picking on this 


ranch was, in cleanness of hops, up to 


the average of the district, so that this — 


demand of the inspectors was a material 
handicap to the pickers. This-strict in- 
spection of hops, 
the unusual thinness of the hops on the 
vines, a result of the dry year, accounts 
in part for the prevailing low wage 


in conjunction with © 


average of the week’s picking prior to — 


the outbreak. The following are aver- 
age days’ earnings for this period: $1.31; 

$1.30; $1.11; .90; $1.80; $1.32; $1 90; 

$1.25: 78: .92:—$1.32;" $LLSZ- enor 

$1.27; $1.41; $1.15. 


Sanitary Condition of the Camp 


In answer to Durst’s fanciful adver- 


tisements scattered throughout Califor- 
nia, and even in Nevada, about 3,000 
people arrived on the ranch within four — 
days. They came by every conceivable _ 
means of transportation. A great num-_ 


ber had no blankets and slept on piles ~ 


of straw‘'thrown onto the tent floors. 


. 
' 


These tents were rented from Durst at — 


75 cents per night, though some old 
tents were donated by him free of 
charge. Before these, and other accom- 


| 
‘ 
. 


modations were ready, many slept in the 


fields. 
and children slept packed closely to- 
gether on a single pile of straw. The 
moral conditions of these hop fields are 
notoriously lax, and this camp was no 
exception. 


forced to cash in their checks each even- 
ing to feed tent companions. There are 
many recorded instances of actual suf- 
fering and hunger. 

Perhaps the most vicious sanitary 
abuse was that of toilets. There were 
very probably nine of these for the 2,800 
There were certainly not less 
than eight, nor more than eleven. These 
toilets accommodated two persons and 
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One group of 45 men, women — 


At least one-half the camp- — 
ers were absolutely destitute and those © 
who got an opportunity to work were — 


| 
| 
: 
| 


: 


: 


were crude boxes placed over a hole 2 


feet in depth. About half the toilets 
ad no boards with the customary holes 
ut in them, but had a single scantling 
ailed across. There was no toilet in- 
ection or cleaning. They were used 
aly by Hindus, Japanese, 

Negroes, whites, women and children. 

By the end of the second day the seats, 
Drstlines and floors were covered by a 
Isemi-liquid mass of filth. The stench, 
under the great heat, became so nduseat- 
ing that many instances of vomiting have 
been recorded. 
_ Lines of 15 to 20 women and chil- 
dren frequently formed awaiting their 
turns at the toilet, and since dysentery 
thad become prevalent, I have heard of 
instances of women humiliating them- 
selves before passing men. Children 
Were seen about the camp in an un- 
‘speakable filthy condition, since it was 
not possible for them to use any toilet 
without befouling themselves. It must 
again be noted that these facts were 
known to the Durst management. Many 
of the campers soon refused to use the 
toilets and began using the fields in the 
jmear neighborhood of the tents. Some 
of these toilets were placed in immedi- 
ate proximity to the wells. 

There were no toilets in the fields and 
‘women were pointed out and called after 
as they went back among the vines. At 
the end of three days, the fields were 
in a filthy condition. 

_ Despite the easily forecasted garbage 
problem that would of necessity arise in 
a camp of nearly 3,000 people, no real 
provision was made to take care of the 
garbage. Food and refuse were thrown 
out beside and behind the tents, and 
even in the paths. The toilets were 
used as garbage receptacles and the en- 
trails of a sheep killed, according to 
teport, by the Syrians, were thrown into 
one of the toilets. This toilet was found 
later to be absolutely filled with maggots. 
A group of families killed a sheep about 
Thursday or Friday of this week, and 
on Monday a militia surgeon saw the 
entrails lying beside the tent in the sun 
as he went there to attend a sick child. 
This absolute want of garbage disposal 
without doubt accounts for a dangerous 
epidemic of dysentery which had run 
through the camp by Saturday of that 
week, 

Water Supply 


_ The wells, probably because the water 
supply had been diminished by two dry 
years, were absolutely insufficient for 
the camp. Two of the wells were often 
pumped dry by sun-up, and the campers 
were. forced to either go to town for 
water, or to distant wells among the 
ranch buildings. An important part of 
the hop field was more than a mile away 
from the wells, but despite the great 
heat of this week no water was trans- 
ported _to the pickers. Durst told your 
vestigator that although he knew, as 
t rule, picking began on the ranch by 
hursday or Friday, he never planned 
to have the water wagon go out to the 
fields until the following, Monday. He 
ive no explanation as to ‘the reason for 
is rule. The pickers during this week 
ould be in the fields by dawn,—about 
o’clock,—and about 200 to 300 children 
ere taken into the fields with the wom- 


, 
- - 


en. By noon, under the hot sun beating 
down on the still air held between the 
rows of vines, the children, many of 
whom were very small, were in a piti- 
able condition because of the lack of 
water. Numerous instances of sickness 
and partial prostration among children 
from 5 to 10 years of age were men- 
tioned in testimony. 

Durst had let a lemonade concession 
to his cousin, Jim Durst, who offered 
lemonade in the fields during this pe- 
riod at 5 cents a glass. This lemonade 
was proven upon the testimony of the 
druggist with whom Jim Durst traded 
to have been made entirely of citric 
acid. 

A concession to sell stew had been 
sold and a stew wagon went out about 
noon among the pickers and if stew 
was purchased a glass of water could 
be obtained with it. 

There was absolutely no excuse given 
for the absence of water in the fields, 
and the failure of the ranch manage- 
ment to provide for this suggests, almost 
more than any other single incident, the 
absolute inability of the Durst manage- 
ment to realize any kind of social re- 
sponsibility for the condition of the hu- 
man beings employed on the ranch. 


The Employer 


Ralph Durst, the manager and part- 
owner of the ranch, is an example of a 
certain type of California employer. The 
refusal of this type to meet the social 
responsibilities which come with the hir- 
ing of human beings for labor, not only 
works concrete and cruelly unnecessary 
misery to a class little able to combat 


“personal indignity and degradation, but 


they add fuel to the fire of resentment 
and unrest which is beginning to burn 
in the uncared-for migratory laborer in 
California. That Durst could refuse his 
clear duty of real trusteeship of a camp 
on his own ranch which contained hun- 
dreds of women and children is a social 
fact of miserable import. The excuses 
I have heard, of unpreparedness, of al- 
leged ignorance of conditions, are sham- 
ed by the proven human suffering and 
humiliation repeated each day from 
Wednesday to Sunday of that week. 
Even when the employer’s innate sense 
of moral obligation fails to point out his 
duty, he should realize the insanity of 
failing to realize that a storm gathers. 
The riot on the Durst ranch is a Cali- 
fornia contribution ‘to the literature of 
the social unrest in America. 


The I. W. W. 


Of this entire labor force at the Durst 
ranch, it appears that some 100 had been 
I. W. W. “card men,” or had had af- 
filiations with this organization. There 
is evidence that there was in the camp 
a loosely caught together camp local of 
I. W. W. with about 30 active members. 
It is a deeply suggestive fact that these 
thirty men, through their energy, tech- 
nique and skill in organization, unified 
and dominated an unhomogeneous mass 
of 2,800 unskilled laborers within two 
days. Some 700 or 800 of the force 
were of the “hobo” class; in every sense 
potential I. W. W. strikers, At least 
400 knew ina rough way the, for them, 
curiously attractive philosophy of the 


I. W. W. and could also sing some of 
its songs. 

Of the 100 old card men of the 
I. W. W. some of whom had been 
through the San Diego affair, some had. 
been soap-boxers in Fresno; a dozen 
had been in the free-speech fight in 
Spokane. They sized up the hop-field 
as a ripe opportunity, as the principal 
defendant “Blackie” Ford put it; “to 
start something.” On Friday, two days 
after picking began, the practical agi- 
tators began working through the camp. 
Whether or not Ford came to Durst’s 
ranch to foment trouble seems -immater- 
ial. There are five Fords in every camp of 
seasonal laborers in California. I have 
devoted myself in these weeks to these 
questions; ‘““How big a per cent of Cali- 
fornia’s migratory seasonal labor force 
know the technique of an I. W. W. 
strike?” “How many have imbibed that 
strike instinct and know when a condi- 
tion is right to ‘start something?” I 
am convinced that the individuals of 
every fruit farm labor group are poten- 
tial strikers. Where a group of hoboes 
sit around a fire under a railroad bridge, 
half of the group can sing I. W. W. 
songs without the book. This was not 
so three years ago. 


A Meeting that Ended in Murder 


The protest mass-meeting of the 
Wheatland hop-pickers was singing the 
famous I. W. W. song “Mr. Block” 
when the sheriff’s posse came up in its 
automobiles. The crowd had been har- 
rangued by an experienced I. W. W. 
orator—‘Blackie” Ford. They had been 
told, according to evidence, to “knock 
the blocks off the scissor bills.’ Ford 
had taken a sick baby from its mother’s 
arms and, holding it before the eyes of 
the 1,500 people, had cried out: “Tt’s for 
the kids we are doing this.” Not a 
quarter of the crowd was of a type nor- 
mally venturesome enough to strike, and 
yet when the sheriff went after Ford, 
he was knocked down and kicked sense- 
less by infuriated men. In the bloody 
riot which then ensued District Attor- 
ney Manwell, Deputy Sheriff Riordan, a 
Negro Porto Rican and an English boy 
were shot and killed. Many were wound- 
ed. The posse literally fled and the 
camp remained practically unpoliced un- 
til the state militia arrived at dawn the 
next day. 

The question of what persons were 
guilty of the murder seems, in compari- 
son with the deeper social economic re- 
sponsibility, of insignificant importance. 
The posse was, I am convinced, over- 
nervous and, unfortunately, over-rigor- 
ous. This can be explained in part by 
the state-wide apprehension over the 
I. W. W.; in part by the normal Cali- 
fornia country posse’s attitude toward a 
labor trouble. A deputy sheriff at the 
most critical moment fired a shot in the 
air, as he stated, “to sober the crowd.” 
The crowd was armed, for every Cali- 
fornia crowd of 2,000 casual laborers 
has a hundred gun-men. Evidence goes 
to show that even the gentler mountain 
folk in the crowd had been roused to a 
sense of personal injury. Durst’s auto- 
mobile had brought part of the posse. 
Numberless pickers cling to the belief 
that the posse was “Durst’s police.” 
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When Deputy Sheriff Daken shot into 
the air, a iusillade took place, and when 
he had fired his last shell an infuriated 
crowd of men and women chased him 
to the ranch store, where he was forced 
to barricade himseli. 

The crowd was dangerous and struck 
the first blow. The murderous temper 
which turned the crowd into a mob is 
incompatible with social existence, let 
alone social progress. The crowd at the 
moment of the shooting was a wild and 
lawless animal. But to your investiga- 
tor the important subject to analyze is 
not the guilt or innocence of Ford or 
Suhr as the direct stimulators of the 
mob in action, but to name and stand- 
ardize the early and equally important 
contributors to a psychological situation 
which resulted in an unlawful killing. 
If this is done, how can we omit either 
the filth of the hop ranch, the cheap gun 
talk of the ordinary deputy sheriff, or 
the unbridled, irresponsible speech of 
the soap box orator? 

Without doubt the propaganda which 
the I. W. W. has actually adopted for 
the California seasonal laborer can be, 
in its fairly normal working out in law, 
a criminal conspiracy, and under that 
Ford and Suhr have been found guilty 
of the Wheatland murder. But the im- 
portant fact is that this propaganda will 
be carried out, whether unlawful or 
not. I have talked hours long with the 
I. W. W. leaders and they are abso- 
lutely conscious of their position in the 
eyes of the law. Their only comment is 
that they are glad, if it must be a con- 
spiracy, that it is a criminal conspiracy. 
They have volunteered the beginning of 
a cure; it is to clean up the housing and 
wage problem of the seasonal worker. 
The shrewdest I. W. W. leader I found 
said: “We can’t agitate in the country 
unless things are rotten enough to bring 
the crowd along.” 

They evidently were in Wheatland. 


The Problem 


The problem is the great problem of 
the growing, dangerous friction between 
the men who hire and those who work 
and for whose study the great Federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations has 
been established. 

The concrete problem in California is: 
What must be done to in fact remedy 
the evils of the existing industrial rela- 
tions between casual, seasonal workers 
and their employers, so as to forestall 
or prevent the insidious, violent work 
of the agitator who is not interested in 
improving living and wage conditions, 
but who rejoices in bad conditions which 
afford opportunities for stirring up dis- 
content to fan the flames of the “revo- 
lution” of his dreams? The seasonal 
workers are migratory, careless and dis- 
organized, so that there are no effective 
units with which the employers can deal 
or through which the workers can pre- 
sent their demands. Besides, there is 
ill-will, and suspicion, and fault on both 
sides. It is also to be confidently ex- 
pected that both sides will refuse to 
honestly take stock of their own deeds 
and intentions, and condemn the wrong 
they cannot help but disclose. There- 
fore, the remedy of necesssity means the 
intrusion of a third party. 


The Remedy 


It is obvious that the violent strike 
methods adopted by the I. W. W. type 
of agitator, which only incidentally, al- 
though effectively, tend to improve camp 
conditions, are not io be accepted as a 
solution of the problem. It also is ob- 
vious that the conviction of the agita- 
tors, such as Ford and Suhr, for mur- 
der is not a solution, but is only the 
punishment or revenge inflicted by or- 
ganized society for a past deed. The 
remedy lies in prevention. 

The laws of the state already provide 
for the regulation of the sanitation of 
labor camps, and the Commission of 
Immigration and Housing has made defi- 
nite preparations for the enforcement of 
these laws. The inspectors of this com- 
mission are already at work in the field, 
and when the camps are opened up at 
the beginning of the summer season the 
commission, acting in conjunction with 
the Board of Health, will condemn all 
unsanitary camps and will prosecute the 
employers to the full extent of the law, 
which imposes both a heavy fine and 
imprisonment. 

It is the opinion of your investigator 
that the improvement of living condi- 
tions in the labor camps will have the 
immediate effect of making the recur- 
rence oi impassioned, violent strikes and 
riots not only improbable, but impossible, 
and, furthermore, such improvement will 
go far toward eradicating the hatred 
and bitterness in the minds of the em- 
ployers and the roving, migratory lab- 
orers. This accomplished, the two con- 
flicting parties will be in a position to 
meet on a Saner, more constructive basis 
in solving the further industrial prob- 
lems as to wages, etc. 

As a preliminary to the active  en- 
forcement of the labor camps regulation 
laws the Commission of Immigration 
and Housing is preparing to start a 
state-wide campaign of warning and 
education among the large employers of 
migratory laborers and among the work- 
ers themselves. The employers must be 
shown that it is essential that living con- 
ditions among their employes be im- 
proved, not only in fulfillment of their 
obligations to society in general, but 
also in order to protect and promote 
their own welfare and interests. They 
must come to realize that their own 
laxity in allowing the existence of un- 
Sanitary and filthy conditions gives a 
much-desired foothold to the very agita- 
tors of the revolutionary I. W. W. doc- 
trines whom they do dread; they must 
learn that unbearable, aggravating liv- 
ing conditions inoculate the minds of 
otherwise peaceful workers with the 
germs of bitterness and violence, as was 
so well exemplified at the Wheatland 
riot, giving the agitator a fruitful field 
wherein to sow the seeds of revolt, 
preach the doctrines of direct action and 
sabotage. 

On the other hand, the migratory la- 
borers must be shown that revolts ac- 
companied by force in scattered and iso- 
lated localities, not only involve serious 
breaches of law and lead to crime, but 
that they accomplish no lasting con- 
structive results in advancing their cause. 

The Commission of Immigration and 
Housing, in intruding itself as the third 
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party in the attempt to solve these prob- 
lems, does not act as the friend or foe 
of either side in exclusion of the other. 
The commission intends to furnish a 
clearing house to hear the complaint or — 
grievances of both sides, and act as a 

mediator, or safety valve. 


ABOR SUNDAY IN BROOKLYN 
CHURCHES 


In ACCORDANCE with a plan origi- 
nating in the Central Labor Union, the — 
churches oi Brooklyn observed Sunday. 
February 8, as Labor Sunday. A com- | 
mittee oi the union which is conducting © 
a “forward” movement called on the 
ministerial associations of the various 
denominations and asked for their co- 
operation. As a result plans for Labor ~ 
Sunday were made and a committee or- 
ganized of ministers and laymen, called 
the committee on church and labor oi 
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This committee published a syllabus of 
labor conditions in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, the material of which was sup- © 
plied by the New York State Department 
of Labor and the Federal Bureau o7 
Labor Statistics. This was sent to-every 
minister in the borough with the request 
that he preach on the subject of labor 
at some service in his church or syna- 
gogue on February 8. The committee 7 
also drew up the following statemeat © 
which all the ministers were asked to 
sign as a declaration of their commen 
faith on the labor question. 

“We hold it to be the mission of the 
Church of God to proclaim the glad 
tidings of peace and good will to all 
sorts and conditions of men, and to labor 
for justice and brotherhood. 

“We maintain that all parties to the in— 
dustrial enterprise should be bound by 
the integrities of mutual respect, broth- 
erhood and justice. 

“We recognize the present industrial 
situation to be a challenge to our patri- 
otic as well as to our Christian faith. 
Its inhuman waste, inequalities, injus- 
tice, must be compelled to yield to a 

higher social order, which safeguards 
the moral and legal rights of all, and 
especially the personality of every man. 
woman and child, thus effectually pro- 
moting the common welfare. 

“We believe that such a social orde: 
can be achieved only by the sustained 
sacrificial efforts of men and women. 


and courageously put the common good 
above personal advantage; and therefore 

“We call upon all within and without 
the church, both employes and employ- 
ers, to recognize and to study the pre 
ent complex social and industrial 
uation, and so to act, that justice 
fraternity may increasingly dom 
our industrial life.” 

This resolution was published in 
papers of Monday, February 9, and sign- 
ed by fifty-one ministers and rabbis. 


ASSESS THEMSELVES TO AID UNEMPLO 


At a recent meeting of the Cloak 
Skirt Makers’ Union of New York 
it was decided that each member of 
union who is working should be ass¢ 
5 per cent of his earnings as long as i 
is considered necessary, the fund to 1 
applied to the relief of the unemploye 
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HE “SAFETY FIRST” 


MOVEMENT AT A NEVADA 


CONFERENCE—BY LLOYD B. THOMAS 


An InpDusTRIAL Safety Confer- 
ence was held recently at the Univer- 
sity of Nevada, as the result of the 
joint efforts of the university and the 
state industrial commission. For some 
time the Nevada Industrial Insurance 
Commission had been in correspondence 
with other such bodies, and the sugges- 
tion was made that a chapter of the 
‘National Council for Industrial Safety 
be formed in Nevada. One of the pro- 
fessors at the university undertook the 
work of arousing interest in a confer- 
-ence on the subject. 

The operators of the various indus- 
tries of the state and the representa- 
tives of the labor organizations re- 
sponded immediately and with eager- 
ness. The time seemed ripe, and the 
result was a conference which was well 
attended by representatives from all over 
the state, in spite of storms which held 
ud some of the trains for twenty-four 
hours. The chief credit for the confer- 
ence and its success is due to Mr. Wal- 
lace and Mr. Mullin, of the Industrial 
Insurance Commission, and to Prof. 
Scrugham, of the university. 

Most of the papers were but introduc- 
tions to the subject, since this was the 
pioneer conference in this part of the 
country. Nevertheless, they were defi- 
nite and forceful, asserting very posi- 
tively the need for an organized “safety 
first’ movement. Special emphasis was 
laid upon the necessity for organiza- 
tion, education, and co-operation among 
employes. If no other result had been 
obtained, the conference would have 
been of value because it brought to- 
gether representatives of employers and 
employes in this state, and gave them op- 
portunity for the exchange of opinion. 

_ A large part of one afternoon was 
given over to a discussion of the sub- 
ject of the electric headlight, a mat- 
ter of keen interest to the railroad men. 
Tuesday evening a special train was pro- 
vided by the Southern Pacific Railroad 
for the purpose of demonstrating certain 
_arc-light and incandescent light fixtures. 

At the close of the conference, the 
students of the Engineers’ Club enter- 
tained the visitors at a dinner, at which 
the “safety first” movement was fur- 
ther discussed. The practical outcome 
of the meeting was the adoption ‘of a 
resolution authorizing the governor to 
appoint a committee of nine, with him- 
self as chairman, to consider the form- 
ation of a chapter of the National Coun- 
cil for Industrial Safety. It is expected 
that such action will soon be taken. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT APPLIED TO 

; ACCIDENT REPORTS 

_- California, Washington and Nevada, 

in the west, Minnesota and Wiscon- 

sin of the middle states, and Massa- 

-chusetts and New York in the East are 

‘now using a uniformly identical card 
or the reporting of accidents. This is 
ue to the activity of the committee on 
tandards, schedules and tabulations of 
e Association for Labor Legislation. 
Chairman L. W. Hatch of this com- 


ANATOMICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENTS 
FOR THE YEAR 1913 IN THE PLANT OF THE 
PULLMAN COMPANY, PULLMAN, ILL. 


Distributed by National Council for Industrial Safety, Chicago 


mittee reported at the recent meeting in 
Washington that co-operation has also 
been arranged between the federal Bu- 
reau of Mines and the New York State 
Department of Labor, whereby the sta- 
tistics of accidents in mines and quar- 
ries in New York state desired by both 
offices are to be collected and tabulated 
exclusively by the New York depart- 
ment for both. ‘Formerly,’ said Mr. 
Hatch, “they were being collected and 
tabulated independently by both offices 
which involved double reporting by em- 
ployers, double work of tabulation, and 
lack of uniformity in classification and 
results. All this duplication and lack of 
uniformity is thus to be eliminated, and 
in addition the New York statistics have 
been adapted to a standard which it is 
the plan of the federal bureau to secure 
as rapidly as possible in the other states 
by a similar co-operative arrangement.” 


PERIODICAL DEVOTED TO COMPENSATION 


The National Compensation Journal is 
a new monthly publication devoted to a 
“discussion of questions relating to work- 
men’s compensation laws.” The first is- 
sue contained. articles by C. H. Crown- 
art, chairman of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission; David Van Schaack of 
the Aetna Insurance Company, John B. 
Andrews, secretary American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, and others. 
Richard L. Drake, secretary of the 
Michigan Industrial Accident Board, Z. 
C. Goodell and E. C. Lindemann are the 
editors, and John A. Drake is the pub- 
lisher. The publication office is at Lans- 
ing, Mich. 


THE RESULTS OF SAFETY ORGANIZATION 


Nothing shows more convincingly 
the value of organized safety work than 
the experience of industrial plants where 
such methods have been in operation for 
a time. David Van Schaack presents 
some remarkable figures based on that 
kind of experience, in the National Com- 
pensation Journal. 

“The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has reduced accidents over 50 per 
cent,’ says Mr. Van Schaack, “The ac- 
cident cases of the Eastman Kodak 
Company show a reduction from 109.72 
per thousand employes in 1910 to 61.13 
per thousand employes in 1912. Har- 
rison Brothers and Company of Philadel- 
phia report a 68 per cent reduction the 
first year. The Jones & Laughlin Com- 
pany* have reduced their accidents over 
71 per cent. The Fairbanks-Morse 
Manufacturing Company of Beloit, Wis., 
show a reduction of 72 per cent in days 
for which compensation must be paid on 
account of accidents. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad decreased serious accidents to 
employes 63 per cent in ten months. The 
New York Central Railroad in the first 
four months of 1912 compared with the 
first four months of 1913 reduced in- 
juries to employes in train accidents and 
moving equipment 31 per cent in men 
killed and 12 per cent in men injured. 
The International Harvester Company 
has reduced the average days lost per 
employe 50 per cent. The American 
Steel Foundries have reduced eye injur- 
ies through the use of goggles from an 
average of 85 per month in their several 
plants to less than 10.” 
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“MINISTERING ANGEL”: SOME 


NOTES FOR AND AGAINST THE SEELEY BILL 
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I. For the Bill 


THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH LAW 
Annie W. Goodrich 
Asst. Professor of Nursing and Health, 
Teachers’ College 

The amendment to the New York 
state public health law now before the 
legislature provides: 


1. For the licensing of all nurses by 
registration (“who may practice as a 
nurse or registered nurse”) ; 


2. For a minimum professional prep- 
aration (“holding a diploma from a 
training school for nurses connected 
with a hospital or sanitarium giving a 
course of at least two years’’) ; 

3. For state control of all schools 
holding themselves prepared to give such 
preparation or training (“and registered 
by the regents of the University of the 
State of New York as maintaining in 
this and other respects proper stand- 
ards, all of which shall be determined 
by said regents”). 

There is an undoubted need of a less 
scientifically prepared class of workers 
at a lower rate, both in the homes and 
the hospitals, and to this end the pro- 
posed amendment specifically provides 
that persons rendering such services 
shall not be liable under this article 
unless they hold themselves out as qual- 
ified to care for the sick or injured as 
nurses. : 

The pressure brought against the so- 
called pre-emption of the word “nurse” 
resulted in an amendment to the bill 
when it was before the legislature last 
year, providing “who may practice as a 
trained, graduate, certified or register- 
ed nurse.” That the law as so amended 
would have failed of its main purpose 
was clearly demonstrated by the imme- 
diate withdrawal of all the opposition on 
the part of the correspondence schools. 
The continued opposition of the repre- 
sentatives of the Hospital Conference 
demonstrated very clearly that their op- 
position was directed against state con- 
trol, and not, as it had been understood, 
to the pre-emption of the word “nurse.” 

The charge that the provision by the 
law of a board of examiners composed 
solely of nurses places the control and 
regulating of schools of nursing in the 
hands of this body rather than under the 
regents is best refuted by the following 
letter from Dr. Finley, commissioner of 
education, to Miss Littlefield, chairman 
of the Legislative Committee of the New 
York State Nurses’ Association: 


“Tn reply to your request that I state 
my position concerning Senate Bill 726 
abolishing the present State Board of 
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Nurse Examiners, I] must say that I 
think those who framed this bill have 
confused the duties which devolve upon 
the Board of Nurse Examiners with 
those which devolve the Nurse Advisory 
Council. 

“I am of the opinion that it would be 
well to enlarge the present Advisory 
Council, which has to do with the stan- 
dardizing of nurse education, by the ap- 
pointment of five additional members. .. . 

“In such an addition, it would seem to 
me perfectly right that three of the five 
appointees should be members of the 
medical profession and two should be 
laymen, representatives of the board of 
trustees. Such a board would then con- 
sist of representatives of all the interests 
involved in solving the nursing problem, 
and I am prepared to make such recom- 
mendation to the Board of Regents. 

“But I am fully satisfied that the Board 
of Nurse Examiners as now constituted 
is the only kind of board that could per- 
form the services required of it; for 
the examiners must prepare the ex- 
amination questions and rate the 
answers of those who take the ex- 
aminations. They have nothing what- 
ever to do with the standardizing. of 
nurse education. This, I’ repeat, lies 
within the function of the Advisory 
Council. The examining board should 
consist solely of nurses. An examining 
board constituted as that provided in the 
Senate bill, above referred to, obviously 
could not satisfactorily perform such 
duties.” 


THE SEELEY BILL IN RELATION TO 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
C,-E. A. Winslow 


Consulting Advisor in Public Health Education, 
NN. ¥. State Board of Health 


The greatest problems of public 
health today are educational problems. 
Tuberculosis, infant mortality and the 
minor communicable diseases can be ef- 
fectively controlled only through intel 
ligent co-operation by the individual 
citizen. This co-operation may be se- 
cured to some extent through the press 
and the platform. By far the most 
valuable method of bringing sanitary 
knowledge to the individual, however, is 
by personal contact; and as the public 
health campaign is organized today this 
contact must generally be effected by 
means of the visiting nurse. 

It is the nurse who makes our school 
inspection valuable by follow-up work 
which brings the child back to school 
with his defects treated instead of mere- 
ly excluding him. When New York city 
had medical school inspectors but no 
school nurses, over 50,000 children were 


excluded on account of minor conta- 
gious diseases and about 6 per cent of 
these children actually received medical 
care. Today less than 5,000 children are 
excluded (the minor cases being treated 
by the nurse) and over 75 per cent of 
all children followed up receive medi- 
cal care. The story is almost the same 
in tuberculosis work, in imfant mor- 
tality work, in campaigns for rural hy- 
giene,—they are all effective in pro- 
portion as.they make use of direct per- 
sonal follow-up work usually by a nurse. 
For this sort of educational inspec- ~ 
tion we need trained workers. They ~ 
must comprehend the principles of hy- ~ 
giene and sanitation so well that they 
can impart their knowledge to others. ~ 
They must have in the future not mere- ~ 
ly what the best trained nurse has today — 
but superposed upon it special graduate : 
training in public health. The stand- ~ 
ards which the leaders in nursing are 
maintaining, however, furnishes an ad- 
mirable basis for such work. If these 
standards are not maintained we public | 
health workers must create a new pro- | 
fession under a new name with almost 
identical aims and _ qualifications to 
those which have been already worked 
out by the nursing profession. j 
To allow the present standards of — 
nursing to degenerate and then to re- © 
create them under a new name instead © 
of building constructively upon them © 
seems to me an unfortunate waste of — 
energy. Furthermore I feel that we owe 
a great debt to the nurses for what they — 
have already accomplished for us; as, 
for example, in the development of — 
school nursing the whole movement for 
which is due not primarily to health of- 
ficials but to Miss Wald and her as- 
sociates. For the sake of practical ef- 
ficiency in the future and as a decent 
acknowledgment of service rendered in 
the past, all workers in the field of public 
health should lend their earnest sup- 
port to the Seeley bill and to every other 
wise «measure which tends to promote the 
education, the solidarity, and the pro- 
fessional standards of the nursing pro-— 
fession. r 


THE BILL AND THE FAMILY OF 
MODERATE MFANS 
Ella Phillips Crandall 
Secretary, National Oraanization for Public 
Health Nursing 

Perhaps one argument against the 
Seeley bill now before the Legislature 
has mote effect upon the thoughtful pub- 
lic than all others offered by the op- 
position. That is, the need of skilled 
nursing among the families of moderate 
means. 

But the fact is that vast num- 
bers of this class of society can 
never afford a resident nurse at $25,— 
or at even $15 or $10. One is practically 
as impossible to them as the other. Nor 
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have they accommodations for her. The 
very satisfactory. substitute for a resi- 
dent nurse is the visiting or public health 
nurse who makes one, two or even three 
calls a day, performing all skilled ser- 
vice required and instructing a member 
of the family or another attendant how 
and what to do in her absence. 

Thousands of patients among the poor 
are receiving this kind of care. There 
are many more well-to-do people who 
would choose similar sérvice in-prefer- 
ence to a resident nurse if it were made 
as generally available to them. There 
are not less than 5,000 women in the 
United States doing this sort of nursing; 
over nine hundred thousand calls of this 
sort were made last year by the munici- 
pal nurses and the nurses of Henry 
Street Settlement alone in 
city, and the comparatively low mor- 
tality rate even in acute cases, such as 
pneumonia and typhoid fever, amply tes- 
‘tify to its efficiency. 

Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow and others say 
“the visiting nurse is the strategic point 
in the public health campaign.” Her 
educational and preventive work is read- 
ily computed into figures of economy to 
a city, county or state which provides 
through its Departments of Health and 
Education care for its infants, school 
children, tuberculous patients and others. 
Insurance, manufacturing and commer- 
cial companies have learned that intelli- 
gent and skilled care of minor ills and 
accidents become not only a measure of 
economy but a positive necessity by way 
of preventing complications often more 
serious than the primary condition. And 
they are demanding the services of in- 
dustrial welfare worker and visiting 
nurse. 

Let it be clearly recognized that a 
large percentage of the beneficiaries 
of all these various enterprises are 
the self-supporting, self-respecting wage- 
earners who either pay directly for 
the service or receive it in com- 
mon with all others from the public 
treasury or as their acknowledged right 
from the companies by whom they are 
employed. Let it be remembered also 
that the poor and the uninformed are 
always first to be exploited by unquali- 
fied or unscrupulous people—quacks— 
and no such injustice is so cruel as that 
which besets a man when he is helpless 
through illness or accident. 

And the application to the Seeley bill 
is this: 

With the growth of demand for the 
worker has come an insistent demand for 
a more liberally educated woman, qual- 
ified to be a public health teacher as well 
as a care-taker of the sick; conversant 
with the social economic, industrial and 
educational needs of the people as well 
as their physical ills; who can relate the 
industrial and family conditions of 
health, hygiene and sanitation to those 
of the community and through her 
knowledge of the laws and sciences re- 
lating thereto can apply the remedy. 

Such requirements can only be built on 
sound preliminary education. And no 
one will claim that one year of high 
school is more than a most meager re- 
quirement. Moreover, no standard— 
howsoever meager—can be regarded as 
effective until it has been rendered se- 
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cure by a mandatory law in support of 
it. Therefore, in order that the nursing 
profession may attract women of educa- 
tion and general culture sufficient to 
meet the growing demand for public 
health nursing service, we urge the pub- 
lic’s support of the Seeley bill which 
seeks to make mandatory one year of 
high school as a minimum educational 
requirement of admission to training 
schools for nurses. 


RESOLUTION 
Endorsed by the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at their Annual Meeting 
in Buffalo, October, 1913 


Whereas, “The whole question of the 
conservation of the public health—the 
prevention of sickness, of the care of 
healthy people to keep them healthy, as 
well as the care of sick people to make 
them healthy, to restore to health, is to 
a large extent one of nursing.” 

Whereas, “Education is a prerequisite 
to intelligent and efficient nursing; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs endorse 
the efforts of the New York State 
Nurses’ Association to standardize nurs- 
ing education. 


II. Against the Bill 
A DOCTOR’S VIEW 


Part of the following letter has already been published. 
It is now given in full by permission 


Senate bill 207 seems objectionable 
for a good many reasons. 5 

It is introduced by Mr. Seeley, who is 
chairman of the very Committee on Pub- 
lic Health which is charged with the 
consideration of the very bill. It would 
seem that the gentleman’s position, in 
connection with the bill, is very burden- 
some. He will find an impartial con- 
sideration of the bill very doubtful. As 
the presiding officer, he will find his 
cool judgment and impartiality handi- 
capped. His limiting himself to the mere 
direction of the discussions will be very 
difficult. 

The exclusive use of the word “nurse” 
by’ a certain class of persons is con- 
trary to the ruling of the dictionary of 
the English language. Webster’s un- 
abridged defines “nurse” as a “person. 
especially a woman, who has the care 
of the sick or infirm.” That is why a 
special class of nurses or an association, 
may require a distinguishing title. Their 
claims may be recognized, and no obiec- 
tion should be raised to their calline 
themselves “trained” or “registered.” or 
otherwise. Such a title should then not 
be used by those nurses who are not en- 
titled to use it by previous training in 
hospitals or sanatoria extending over 
protracted courses of instruction. This 
class of nurses proves very useful to 
those who cannot afford to pay large 
weekly wages. This class of patients 
is very large. Protracted cases of ill- 
ness are apt to cause a financial ruin to 
families of small or moderate means. 
Their nurses must not be in danger of 
being prosecuted or persecuted by the 
New York State Association of “trained 
nurses,” who claim the right to examine 
and certify and prefer charges and re- 
commend revocation of licenses. 


By passing Senate bill 207 the Legis- 
lature will restrict the rights of our 
citizens, male and-female, who would be 
deprived of their own rights and priv- 
ileges in favor of a privileged class of 
high-priced nurses. The object of bill 
207 is the creation of a “union’’ with 
all its preposterous and detrimental pre- 
rogatives which, as our lawgivers know 
too well, are the stumbling blocks of an 
equable and legitimate development. 

That “Unionism” is the more unreason- 
able, the more one considers the fact 
that the trained nurse owes her educa- 
tion to the generosity of the hospitals 
both public and private, and to the gra- 
tuitous and unselfish prolonged practical 
and theoretical teaching of the doctors. 
The trained nurse should know or be 
taught that the public also has some 
rights, ABRAHAM Jacosi, M.D. 


ON BEHALF OF THE PUBLIC 
Howard Townsend 
Executive Committee, Hospital Conference, 
New York City ; 

The hospitals of. the state are so 
unanimous in their opposition to the 
nurses’ bill in the Senate called the 
Seeley bill, because of its manifest in- 
justice to the public at large. The bill 
does not directly affect them, but as 
they are more familiar with the situa- 
tion than is the public at large, they 
naturally are the first to speak. 

There are in the state of New York 
many thousand women who are nursing 
as a means of livelihood. For every 
registered nurse, there are eight, nine 
or ten non-registered nurses, of whom 
many could not pass the examination 
required for registry, and yet they are 
earning an honest livelihood and doing 
their work satisfactorily. There have 
been no complaints against them to the 
general knowledge, except that made by 
registered nurses. A registered nurse 
charges four dollars a day and her main- 
tenance, and in contagious, nervous and 
some other cases charges five dollars a 
day. Her services are therefore out of 
the reach of all that part of the citizens 
of our State whose income is less than 
say $3,000 a year, and yet these people 
are entitled to nursing. In the majority 
of cases, so high grade a nurse as the 
registered nurse is not required. A two 
dollar a day nurse will do all that is 
necessary and this not merely in the 
opinion of the family but of the family 
physician. Under the circumstances, it 
seems unfair to forbid these women to 
use the name of nurse, under which they 
gain their livelihood. 

Those most interested in the passage 
of this bill urge that their motives are 
purely philanthropic and that it is to 
protect the public from inexperienced 
and incompetent nurses. There is no 
evidence that any serious mischief has 
been caused by inexperience or incompe- 
tency, for the simple reason that a nurse 
does nothing except under the immediate 
direction of the physician. It is true 
that these un-registered women can go 
on so long as they do not use the word 
nurse but call themselves trained at« 
tendants, or some other makeshift name, 
but it is doubtful whether their work 
would not be interfered with and de- 
creased by this loss of the name under 
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which they have been earning their live- 
lihood, and it seems unfair to put upon 
them the burden of the doubt. The gen- 
eral opinion of legislators and of the 
public at large (and this general opinion 
is responsible for the probable defeat of 
the bill) is that this is an effort to make 
a very close trade union. 

If the nurses are in earnest in their 
statement that they are working for a 
philanthropic purpose, it would be very 
simple to have registered nurses, who 
would be the nurses of the highest grade, 
and then Grade A, Grade B and, if 
necessary, Grade C nurses. These 
nurses would be required to state their 
grades to the physician who employed 
them, and thus any harm caused by the 
ignorance of the laity would be mini- 
mized. The nurses who are pushing the 
present bill object strenuously to this 
plan. The truth is in nursing theoretical 
education is so secondary in importance 
to other less theoretical requirements for 
success that the second and third grades 
of nurses might very possibly in a year 
or two, following the law of supply and 
demand, be in receipt of a larger income 
than some of the registered nurses. The 
present proposed law would tend to pre- 
vent such a thing. That is why some 
nurses are in favor of it and why the 
hospitals, representing the public. are 
opposed to it. 


A SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOSPITAL CONFERENCE 
The following letter ‘‘was addressed to practically all 
the General Hospitals in the State’”’ 
Dear Sir: 

On behalf of the Hospital Conference 
of the City of New York, I beg to call 
your careful attention to Senate Bill 
207 (Int. No. 207), introduced by Mr. 
Seeley, entitled “An Act to Amend the 
Public Health Law in relation to the 
Practice of Nursing.” 

This Act appears to have two prin- 
cipal objects. The first is to prohibit any 
person not registered’ by the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State 
of New York from “practicing” as a 


nurse. There is an attempt to define 
what is meant by “practicing” as a 
nurse, as follows: “To practice as a 


nurse within the meaning of this article 
shall include the care of the sick or in- 
jured as a nurse or registered nurse.” 
The use of the words “shall include” 
would convey the idea that. the law 
aims at other matters not included as 
above. The language would appear to 
prohibit any person from acting as a 
“nurse” for a child except while the child 
was in good health or uninjured. 

In the next place, the Act gives to the 
3oard of Examiners of Nurses, who are 
nurses nominated by the New York State 
Nurses’ Association, the power not only 
to examine and certify nurses but also to 
hear charges against nurses, and to 
recommend to the Board of Regents the 
revocation of their licenses. It séems 
clear that such large powers should not 
be granted to a Board so constituted. 

The Hospital Conference of this City, 
therefore, strongly disapproves of the 
pending Bill. It believes that the train- 
ing of nurses concerns not only asso- 
ciations of nurses, but also physicians, 


hospitals and the public at large; and 
it believes that the ultimate control of 
methods of training and discipline should 
be in the hands of a Board that repre- 
sents the medical profession and hos- 
pital trustees as well as the nurses them- 
selves. A bill embodying these ideas 
has been prepared by the hospital Con- 
ference and will shortly be introduced 
in the Legislature. 

A copy of the bill proposed by the 
nurses is enclosed herewith. 

We trust that you will join with us in 
opposing the passage of Mr. Seeley’s 
Bill. It is now in the Senate Committee 
of Public Health, of which Mr. Seeley 
is Chairman. 

Very truly yours. 
G. L. Rives. 

Chairman Special Committee. 


VICIOUS NURSING LEGISLATION 


The pamphlet from which these extracts are taken was 


distributed at the time of the hearing. 
prevents its publication in full. 


Space 


Where Do the Common People Come In? 


The nursing coterie, which is back of 
these bills, have said that they were de- 
sirous only of raising the nursing stan- 
dard, but they have already raised their 
standard so high that it is quite out of 
reach of any but the wealthy. They have 
said that the best nurses were good 
enough for all classes of people, but have 
made it financially impossible for nine- 
tenths of the public to purchase such 
service. They have said that they sought 
to protect the “real nurses” from in- 
fringement and show their humanity by 
seeking to copyright the word “nurse” 
and establish a simon-pure monopoly. 
Where do the common people come in? 
Just as the public is beginning to emerge 
from the danger of the old-fashioned, 
untrained, domestic nurse, into the era of 
the moderately trained scientific nurse, 
for which it can afford to pay, the New 
York State Nurses’ Association under- 
takes to throttle all competition by abol- 
ishing all other nurses and also schools 
which train them. Defying the medical 
profession (through which they get their 
living), the hospitals (through which 
they get their education), and the public 
(which gives them employment), this 
small compact body of ambitious nurses 
strive to accomplish its own selfish ends, 
apparently without regard to considera- 
tions of right, justice or a fair public 
policy. The pitiful farce of their argu- 
ments would be amusing if it were not so 
EtAeiCy e. 

Help to kill these bills and you will 
make no mistake! 

Respectfully, 


Wiriiam O. Srittman, A.M., M.D. 


President of The National Training 
School for Certified Nurses; 

President The American Humane 
Association and many other hu- 
mane bodies; 

Member of County, State, National 
and International Medical Socie- 
ties ; 

Awarded a gold medal at the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis; also 
other medals and international 
certificates for humanitarian ser- 
vices. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF 
NURSING OPPOSES 


To THE Epitor: We oppose the Seeley 
bill because it is unjust and because it 
will tend to embarrass and cripple the 
beneficial work of this school. 

After twelve years’ experience as its 
secretary and consequent study of nurs- 
ing conditons, I know that no other in- 
stitution has contributed in so large 
measure to giving better nurses to the 
great body of the people as has this — 
school. The claim, by the supporters of 
the bill, that Chautauqua nurses are inim- 
ical to the public welfare, has never been 
supported by one instance of deception 
or wrong-doing by a Chautauqua nurse. 
The demand for the Seeley bill does not — 
come from the public, though it cer- 
tainly would come from that source if, — 
as is claimed, non-hospital nurses were 
menacing the public health. 

As the»present registration law abso- 
lutely fixes the status of the hospital 
nurse, the nursing problem in New York — 
State is not the problem of identifying © 
the hospital nurse so that the public will 
not be deceived. The real and increas-— 
ing problem today is the lack of nurses — 
competent for the majority of cases, 
nurses who will work for $10 to $20 a j 
week and who can therefore be afforded — 
in the great majority of families where | 
the $25 to $35 a week of the hospital _ 

; 
\ 


nurse is absolutely prohibitive. 

The Seeley bill does not offer the 
slightest solution of this problem. It 
will not bring one additional nurse of 
moderate wage requirement into the ser-_ 
vice of the public; nor does it offer any 
means whatever by which such nurses, 
to most of whom hospital training is — 
debarred, may attain higher efficiency. 
Upon the other hand, by compelling the 
adoption of the title “attendant,” a title 
universally held opprobrious through its 
association with the care of the insane 
and of animals, the law would tend to 
reduce the number of non-hospital 
nurses. , 

We sivoeake a law which will fix defi- 
nite grades to include all who nurse for 
hire, the grades to be based on abili 
with opportunity for the individual to 
advance in grade according to merit. 4 

Dr. Biggs states, “Formerly the nurse 
was merely an intelligent person to fol 
low out the orders of the attending physi- 
cian. That day has passed. There is 2 
new field. . . I mean the field o 
public health. We must make the pro 
fession a distinctive one, a profession 
that ranks with other professions, not 
that of a doctor’s assistant.” Whil 
there is a wide field for such trained 
women, they will not add to the number 
who will do the nursing in the average 
home, the home that cannot afford the 
admittedly fair price of the hospital 
nurse and will not accept the charity 
nurse. The need there is for the “in 
telligent person to follow out the orders 
of the attending physician.” Such a 
woman as Dr. Biggs has in mind will 
be something more than a nurse and 
should be accorded a title that adequately 
designates her new profession. 

Wiriam S, BAILeEy. 

Secretary The Chautauqua 

School of Nursing. 

Jamestown, N. Y., March 11, 1914. 
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NEW VIEW OF CONTAGION IN 
LEPROSY 


EvERY NOW AND THEN we are 
shocked to read in the papers a report 
from some part of the country telling 
of the discovery of a leper and of the 
extraordinary means taken by some com- 


munities to protect themselves against . 


the supposed danger of contagion from 
the victim of what is probably the most 
dreaded disease in the world. 

Perpetual exile in some remote spot, 
sometimes even without an attendant, is 
the treatment which most communities 
think the only possible one for such a 
case. Physicians know that this is ab- 
surdly and needlessly cruel, that leprosy 
1s not highly communicable, that close 
contact is needed for its spread from one 
person to another; but the people at 
large are very slow to accept a view so 
contrary to’the belief of centuries. 

A recent bulletin of the Public Health 
Service contains a series of studies made 
in our leper colony in Molokai. Some 
of them are of scientific interest only; 
but one, entitled The Danger of Asso- 
ciation with Lepers at the Molokai Set- 
tlement (by George W. McCoy and Wil- 
liam J. Goodhue) should be given wide 
publicity. 4 

These physicians studied the histories 
of healthy persons in the settlement who 
had come in more or less close contact 
with lepers. As the period of incuba- 
tion of this disease is long, they did not 
take into consideration anyone who 
came to the settlement after 1908. Two 
classes of persons had to be considered. 
First the so-called “Kokuas,” clean per- 
sons who have lived with lepers in close 
relationship, usually as husbands or 
wives, sometimes as mothers or friends. 
Second, those who came in less close 
contact with lepers—priests, and mem- 
bers of nursing and religious orders. 

The Territorial Board of Health is 
authorized by law to permit a clean adult 
to accompany a leper to the settlement, 
when the circumstances appear to war- 
rant it. Upon the death of the leper, or 
for other reasons, the Kokua may leave 
the settlement, after a physical exami- 
nation to determine his freedom from 
leprosy. It frequently happens, how- 
ever, that the person remains and mar- 
ries another leper. Usually these Ko- 
kuas have no dread of becoming infected 
with the disease. They are all Hawaians 
or half-breeds. 

An examination of the histories of 
119 male Kokuas, ninety-eight of whom 
were married to lepers, showed that five 
developed leprosy. These five were all 
husbands of lepers. Among the twenty- 
one who lived with lepers but not in 
conjugal relation, none developed it. 

Among the women the figures are 
very similar. Four out of 83 women 
married to lepers became infected with 
the disease, one out of 23 living with 
lepers other than husbands. This one 
was a mother, taking care of her son. 

These ten persons developed the di- 
sease after periods of exposure ranging 
from three years to twelve years. On 
the other hand twenty-one of those who 
have not developed the disease have 
been in the colony between five and ten 
years. 


The rate of contagion then is between 
4 and 5 per cent and low as this is 
it is probably higher than is actually 
true, for about 2 per cent of the general 
native population of the islands develops 
leprosy. Therefore some of these may 
have been infected outside. 

The members of the second class are 
all Caucasians and include priests, Fran- 
cisan sisters, brothers of the Order of 
St. Francis and others who come into 
intimate contact with the lepers in nurs- 
ing them, applying dressings, etc. They 
do not at present live in the same houses 
with the lepers; indeed, in most cases 
the latter are forbidden to enter the 
houses of these clean persons. It is 
understood, however, that in earlier 
years, some of these nurses and priests 
were quartered in the same buildings 
with lepers. In this group there were 
twelve women, none of whom developed 
leprosy, and twenty-three men, three of 
whom acquired the disease. One of 
these was a priest, the well-known Fath- 
er Damien. Another was a brother of 
the Order of St. Francis. The time that 
elapsed after the beginning of their as- 
sociation with lepers and the appearance 
of the disease was three years, nine 
years, and seventeen years. 

The report continues: “Mention should 
be made of the fact that in some of the 
earlier reports from the settlement, we 
find it stated that a very large percent- 
age of clean persons became lepers. 
Whatever may have been the facts in 
the early days of the settlement, it is 
certain that no such state of affairs ex- 
ists at the present time. It is just pos- 
sible that the improved general sanitary 
conditions, under which the settlement 
has been operated in recent years, may 
have lessened the risk of infection.” 

Time was when the threat of a chol- 
era epidemic or of yellow fever filled 
people with fear. Now, understanding 
as we do the way in which these diseases 
are spread, we are content to leave the 
matter to our quarantine officers and 
never think of a general panic any more. 
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THE CHART... 1S 
TAKEN FROM A RE- 
CENT REPORT ISSUED 
BY COL. W. C. GORGAS 
OF THE ISTHMIAN 
CANAL COMMISSION. 
SHOWING A REDUC- 
TION IN THE MA- 
LARIA SICK-RATE OF 
NEARLY 90 PER CENT 
SINCE 1906, IT IS A 
SIGNIFICANT INDEX 
OF THE EFFECT OF 
ANTI-MALARIC OP- 
ERATIONS IN THE 
CANAL ZONE. 


1908 
1907 
1908 
1900 
1910 
wu 
1912 
1913 


UBLIC HEALTH PROGRESS IN 
ENGLAND 


FouR HUNDRED AND EIGHTY pages, 
including the introduction, are needed to 
contain the report of the British medical 
officer for the past year. 

A number of highly valuable charts 
and maps illustrate the text. Among the 
most interesting subjects discussed in the 
report is, tuberculosis death-rates of 
men and women in town and in coun- 
try. It is noteworthy that whereas for 
women, the rate varies very slightly re- 
gardless of location, for men it‘is nearly 
double in county boroughs and in Lon- 
don. 

The report notes such decrease of 
small-pox that many hospitals hitherto 
devoted to that disease are now, after 
due precautions, being used as tuber- 
culosis sanatoriums. 

“The Biology of the Rat Flea,” and 
the relation of that insect to plague, are 
treated in detail. The flea is the natural 
conductor of the rat plague to: man. 
Experiments reported the necessity to 
the life of the flea, of rubbish contain- 
ing organic matter; and further, that 
although fleas will feed on mice, rab- 
bits or human beings, they propagate 
only after feeding on rats. Oviposition 
invariably takes place within a few hours 
after they have fed on rat’s blood. 


CONCERNING EYE-GLASSES 

A recent issue of the New York Medt- 
cal Journal quoted: some interesting 
data about glasses. Of 350 lenses which 
were closely compared with their pre- 
scriptions, only, 91 were found accurate- 
ly ground. Displaced axis and decent- 
ering were the chief defects; focus, be- 
ing more easily detected, was less often 
in error. 

The 350 prescriptions were filled by 
45 different opticians, 29 of whom were 
in New York city. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT IN CANAL ZONE 

The permanent organization in the 
Canal) Zone includes a health depart- 
ment under the direction and supervision 
of the chief health officer, which should 
be charged with all matters relating to 
maritime sanitation and quarantine with- 
in the Canal Zone, and in the harbors of 
Colon and Panama; also with matters 
of land sanitation, in conformity with 
the canal treaty, and all matters relat- 
ing to hospitals and charities. 


SANITARY STANDARDS FOR BAKERS 

The National Association for Master 
Bakers recently formulated and adopt- 
ed standards of high sanitary value. 
These include requirements for rooms, 
proper ventilation, plumbing and _ gar- 
bage disposal, complete isolation of toil- 
ets, lavatories and stables, and also cover 
the health and habits of employes. 

Special methods of distribution will 
be sought to protect all products from 
contamination between oven and home. 


CHINESE PUBLIC HEALTH METHODS 

President Judson, of the University 
of Chicago, will spend the next six 
months in China studying methods now 
in use for protection of public health in 
that country. 


HICAGO’S STRUGGLE FOR SCIENTIFIC GARBAGE 
COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL 


RECENT MUNICIPAL purchase of 
a private company’s reduction plant pro- 
vides a temporary plan for the disposal 
of Chicago’s garbage and ends a hard 
civic struggle to overcome exploitation 
of the public on the one hand and 
amazing lack of official foresight and 
planning on the other. But it is mere- 
ly an escape from a bad muddle. The 
struggle is still on to secure for the city 
a scientific and adequate city-wide sys- 
tem of garbage collection and disposal. 

The problem was first brought to 
popular attention several years ago by 
the Commission on Municipal Expendi- 
tures, of which Professor Charles E. 
Merriam, serving as alderman, was 
chairman. A report by the commission 
showed that $47,500 was being paid un- 
der the city contract with the Chicago 
Reduction Company for services which 
many cities, including notably Cleveland, 
had free. In 1912 the Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation made a report in which it was 
shown that Chicago paid $3.80 a ton 
for rendering its garbage, New York 
$1.47 and Washington $1.41. 

An aldermanic commission was then 
appointed by Mayor Harrison. It visit- 
ed eleven cities and reported against 
the renewal of the contract with the 
Chicago Reduction Company and for the 


construction of a city owned and oper- 
ated plant. Yet in spite of this report 
more than a year prior to the expira- 
tion of the city’s contract with the com- 
pany, and in spite of repeated prods 
from many civic organizations through- 
out that year, the city arrived at the 
very hour of the expiration of the con- 
tract with nothing done. The company 


offered its plant to the city for $492,500- 


The city’s appraiser said this was $175,- 
000 too high. The city thus had to 
choose between paying what it consid- 
ered an exorbitant price for the plant or 
renewing its contract at the company’s 
own terms or being left without any 
sanitary method of disposing of its gar- 
bage. 

Public sentiment so strongly opposed 
yielding to the company, that the city 
resorted to the primitive plan of dump- 
ing garbage into clay-holes, the work 
being supervised by the Department of 
Health. This went on until by condem- 
nation suit the city was enabled recently 
to purchase the company’s plant for 
$275,000. 

During most of the time prior to this 
crisis the issue had been mainly a play- 
thing of politicians. But it began to as- 
sume a new aspect when the vote was 
given to women, and they thus came to 


A GERMAN SEWAGE AND GARBAGE PLANT 
The mural painting on the wall of this refuse disposal plant in Frankfiirt is of “The 


~ Old Woman’s Mill.” 


The legend is that ugly old women through it are transformed 


into young and beautiful maidens. The picture used in this connection conveys the mes- 
sage that the repulsive and ugly may, through science, be made over into something new 


and useful. 
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have a voice in municipal housekeeping. | 


The care of the city’s waste had been ’} 


a serious matter to the Woman’s City | 
Club, whose committee on the subject | 


had been for three years urging the | 


wisdom of preparing for the day, Sep- 
tember 1, 1913, when the contract with 


the reduction plant would end. For | 
nineteen years the University of Chicago 


Settlement had protested against making 
the twenty-ninth ward the city’s dump 
ing ground, but without avail. 


if 
| 


In the midst of the intense politica} | 


fight over the garbage question there 
seemed to be no one with courage to lead 
toward any constructive plan. .The ad— 
ministration and the 


tion of responsibility. At this crisis— 


when the summer’s heat was intense and | 
no definite plans were in sight for car- | 
ing for the daily six hundred tons of | 
garbage,—the Woman’s City Club waste |} 
committee sent a series of pointed ques— jj) 
tions to the city officials whom they {| 


held responsible for this situation. The 


press published these questions and as jj 
the questioners had secured the vote, the |} 


ant 


aldermen played | 
battledore and shuttlecock with the ques- ||) 


city officials were much disturbed. Thev © 


then brought the matter before the 


and scientific city-wide plan for the col- | 


lection and disposal of the city’s refuse. — 
The chairman of the health committee. © 


Alderman Nance, backed by Alderman |) 
Merriam, from that moment became the | 


leader of the movement to secure a 
scientific report and plan. 


The members of the City Council, glad 


to have a definite thing to do to save | 


themselves politically, created a city 
waste commission with an appropriation” 
of $10,000. Two women from the Wom-~ 


commission. Mrs. 


iy 
a 
an’s City Club were appointed on the | 
William B,. Owen, ) 
chairman of the clean-up day committee, | 


| 
| 


and Mary E. McDowell, chairman of the _ 


city waste committee. 
three years had carried to every section 
of the city its city welfare exhibit. 
In connection it gave stereopticon lec- 
tures, showing the city dumps and nox-— 


The club for — 


ious garbage wagons overloaded with — 


reeking garbage, and then in contrast the 
motor garbage wagon of the city of 
Fiirth, Bavaria, and the model incinera- 
tion plants which Miss McDowell had 
seen in Germany. By this method the 
average citizen’ was made more intelli- 
gent and wide-awake than the city gov— 
ernment. 
upon dumps as antediluvian and intoler- 
able. 

Chicago’s experience is typical of most 
American and many foreign communi- 
ties, both large and small. As long as 
the average community has a clay-hole 
to fill or low land to level, the waste of 
that community will be dumped into these 
holes. For years Chicago used clay- 
holes for both garbage and rubbish, until 
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He had been educated to look ” 


Civics 


‘ A PORTO RICAN 


the people began to protest. Then the 
pure garbage was sent to the reduction 
plant in the stock yards district. To 
those not acquainted with a standardized 
‘method for the collection and disposal 
of garbage this plant is not a nuisance, 
but to those who have seen garbage dis- 


_ posed of in a sanitary manner and not 


| 
i 
i 


i 


| 


for pecuniary profit it is an unpleasant 
industry far from the standard tolerable 
in a city of the first class. 

The Woman’s City Club has issued 
bulletins to educate a public that will de- 


'mand the best collection and disposal 


system known, one that will not be an 
unpleasant industry in any community, 


RANSPLANTING THE 
IDEA TO PORTO RICO 


Ir was an American business 
man, a townsman of Joseph Lee, who 
saw to it that one of America’s exports 
to Porto Rico a few years ago was the 
playground idea. How well the trans- 
planted shoot developed may be seen in 
the fact that during the last five years 


_ the number of towns on the island main- 
taining playgrounds has increased from 


27 to 61, and the money spent for play- 


- grounds from $3,000 to $43,209. 


Through the influence of Arthur F. 
Estabrook and his friends, a playground 
association was first established in Por- 

to Rico, one of the most active members 

being the Rev. Alexander H. Leo who 
then lived in Ponce. Soon the American 
school system which had been organized 
in Porto Rico was encouraged to pro- 
vide and maintain school playgrounds, 
In one town a private corporation do- 
nated land for an athletic field and in 
several others more land for playground 
use has already been given or promised. 
In some instances where land was not 
available, playgrounds have been estab- 
lished on the public plazas. 

While the need of trained instructors 
is very great, the co-operation of prin- 
cipals and teachers has done much to 


and a collection system that will make 
short hauls, with frequent collections in 
wagons that are closed tight and fly- 
proof. This is possible to any people 
who demand sanitation first and economy 
second, who take municipal housekeep- 
ing out of the hands of politicians, put 
at the head of “the cleansing depart- 
ment” a sanitary engineer and give the 
city the right to collect all garbage from 
hotels and restaurants as well as house- 
holds. According to the data shown by 
the Woman’s City Club the city can in 
this way make enough money to pay for 
the whole system of collection and dis- 
posal. 2 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND 


foster and develop the movement. It is 
phenomenal, reports an observer, that 
the people of Porto Rico with their lack 
of advantages in the past, could so soon 
do things so nearly up to the standard 
achieved in America. The children are 
bright and willing, but the same observ- 
er reports that their principal ambition is 
not to work but to get into the army and 
become policemen and wear uniforms. 
With practical studies in the schools— 
farming and mechanical work for the 
boys and housekeeping for the girls— 
together with the spirit gained from or- 
ganized play, it is expected that the com- 
ing generation will be better fitted for 
self-government than are the Porto 
Ricans of today. 

The same games and other playground 
activities which are to be found in 
American playgrounds have proved 
equally successful in Porto Rico. Each 
year in Ponce a meet of the Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association is held. 
This is attended by parents and friends 
from all parts of the island. It is a rep- 
resentative and gala event, not only 
giving impetus to the playground devel- 
opment but stimulating a spirit of neigh- 
borliness among the people. 
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PLAYGROUND WHERE AMERICAN GAMES AND ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES HAVE PROVED MOST SUCCESSFUL 


ORNELL’S COURSE IN CITIZEN- 
SHIP 


A courRSsE of lectures in citizen- 
ship was established at Cornell Uni- 
versity this year by a committee of the 
alumni and alumnae. 

It has proved so successful that 
it is to be repeated next year with 
such changes in speakers and subjects 
as will bring before the students the 
various fields in civic and social work 
that could not be touched upon in the 
fourteen lectures this year. One hun- 
dred and twenty-six students registered 
for the course and at nearly every lec- 
ture the number of auditors was nearly 
double this, for many townspeople, mem- 
bers of the faculty and others took ad- 
vantage of the lectures. 

The purpose of the course, as its name 
indicates, is to put before the under- 
graduates the opportunities they will 
have to render effective service in their 
home communities after they have left 
college. 

Walter F. Willcox, who has charge 
of the course, believes it to have been of 
great value in overcoming a critical and 


-pessimistic attitude toward social and 


civic affairs which he finds among uni- 
versity students. It seemed to him full 
of “constructive optimism.” The en- 
thusiasm of the speakers for the work 
that is being done made the students 
realize the problems confronting society 
and roused them to interest in work for 
their solution. 

The committee has, at its annual meet- 
ing, decided not only to repeat the course 
next year but to seek means of putting 
it upon a permanent basis. It was also 
decided to extend the work to alumni and 
alumnae associations. The officers of 
the committee were re-elected: John 
Thider, chairman; Lee F. Hanmer, sec- 
retary: and Annetta Dieckman, Roscoe 
C. Edlund, Bertha Griffin, Fugene T. 
Lies, John L. Elliott, Porter R. Lee and 
Gertrude S. Martin, executive com- 
mittee 
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BOY PROBLEM 


MISCHIEVOUS SMALL. BOYS were a 
“campus pest” at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. They were especi- 
ally bothersome on the athletic field un- 
til Carl May, its director, conceived the 
idea of bargaining with them. He prom- 
ised that if they would live up to certain 
rules the university would allow them 
to come into the games free and provide 
them with equipment to use when the 
varsity men were not on the field. The 
organization of the “gang”’ of fifty boys 
into a “junior university” was the re- 
sult. The boys fell into line with a rush, 
elected officers including a judge, chief 
of police and four “cops,” and a yell 
leader, and were given regular hours 
for gymnasium classes and for practice 
on the field. But when not wanted, the 
members of the new organization strictly 
observed the rules and kept away. 

Several football players teach the ur- 
chins the points of the game in these 
practice hours and the director of the 
gymnasium gives one night each week 
to drill, after which the business meet- 
ing of the club is held followed by a 
lunch. The four special boy policemen 
are “on the job” during games keeping 
“outlaw kids” from jumping the fence. 
Formerly the boys called the players in- 
sulting names. Now they yell themselves 
hoarse for the men on the team. Before 
the big games, small armies of “stone 
pickers” from the club systematically 
clear all rocks from the field, and after 
the games hunt for lost articles under 
the bleachers. At one game, the boys 
turned in season tickets, endorsed checks 
amounting to $41, and other things of 
value. One of the local sporting goods 
houses has come to the aid of the uni- 
versity authorities by furnishing buttons 
for the members of the junior university. 


A DVERTISING CITY PLANNING 


Grover THE CAMPUS SMALL 


IN BOSTON 


GOOD ADVERTISING and good citi- 
zenship are combined in missionary work 
tor city planning instituted by the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. George B. 
Gallup is one of the foremost advertis- 
ing men in New England. He is also 
one of the workers in the Chamber of 
Commerce, but inside and outside of 
the chamber he is an enthusiast for city 
planning with all it means. His vision 
sees a holy city when all the forces that 
make for a better city—whether physi- 
cal, mental, or spiritual—are correlated 
into one unified activity. His committee 
has just inaugurated a service in adver- 
tising what city planning really means 
to the community which is decidedly 
interesting as an adventure in intensive 
advertising. 

The chamber has sent out five hundred 
neat desk card filing cases large enough 
to hold: fifty-two four by five cards. 
These cases have been sent to city of- 
ficials and to officers of civic organiza- 
tions generally, and to those who should 
be peculiarly interested in the better 
planning of cities. Once each week a 
cards containing a forceful sermon of a 
few hundred words is sent to these men 
and women. These cards, instead of 
going into the waste basket, go into 


JUNIOR UNIVERSITY ORGANIZED-FROM YOUNGSTERS WHO 


these filing cases, and furnish a ready 
and convenient text for sermon, editor- 
ial, discussion, and, better than all, 
thought, until the next card: arrives a 
week later. 

OMEN’S COMMITTEE TO 

HELP A MAYOR 

Civic REFORMS in Oxford, Ohio, 
during the first year’s service of a 
Woman’s Advisory Council to help May- 
or King with vexatious municipal prob- 
lems, are enough to impress jaded vot- 
ers. The members of the council ap- 
pointed at the instigation of the Wom- 
an’s Club are: Mrs. S. H. Brandenburg, 
wife of the librarian of Miami Univer- 
sity; Dr. Jane Sherzer, president of Ox- 
ford College; Mrs. T. L. Munns; Mrs. 
S. H. Allen, and Elizabeth Beaton. 

All the women’s organizations in Ox- 
ford were asked to appoint civic commit- 
tees and these committees together with 
the advisory council and the mayor 
planned and carried out a clean-up which 
has become an annual institution. The 
press chairman of the council, through 
a series of paragraphs in the village 
paper, stimulated citizens to cut the 
weeds early before they had begun to go 
to seed. A fly campaign was inaugurat- 
ed at the beginning of warm weather, a 
rest room for out-of-town visitors was 
procured, and, through co-operation with 
the railroad, the station has been made 
more sightly by the planting of shrubs 
and flowers. A list of the names of 
minors was compiled and handed to the 
keepers of pool rooms so that there could 
be no excuse for selling cigarettes to 
young boys. 

But the most interesting thing has been 
a plan for dealing with tramps. Mem- 
bers of the various women’s organiza- 
tions were asked to send vagrants who 
applied for aid to the town hall where 
they would be received by the mayor or 
some other official and set to work on 
a stone pile to pay for their lodging and 
meals. All clothing which would be 
given to such visitors was also to be 
sent to the hall and a vagrant was to 
work a certain length of time in order 
to obtain a pair of shoes, or a coat or 
whatever else was needed or requested. 


‘fare has been organized by the social 


WERE A “CAMPUS PEST” 


Last year Oxford lodged +400 tramps. | | 
The average number of tramps per night 
during the. winter was eleven. This year — 
under’ the new system the number during 
the whole month of December was twen- | 
ty-six; in January the total number was” 
seventeen and in the first two weeks of 
February only three applied. is 


OMMUNITY EDUCATION ON” 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


SYSTEMATIC PLANS to aaa 
the community regarding social service | 
work have been undertaken in two Ohio 
cities. 4 

The new municipal department of pub-_ 
lic welfare in Cleveland, Ohio, has esl 
tablished a lecture bureau, under the di- 
rection of W. H. Winans, commissioner 
of research and publicity. The bureau 
has arranged a list of subjects to be 
treated by well-known Cleveland speak- 
ers, and illustrated in many cases, with’ 
lantern slides dealing with health, recre- 
ation, civics, charities and corrections, 
labor and immigration. Organizations or 
institutions are urged to avail themselves 
of the service of the bureau. 

The department of public welfare is 
also utilizing newspaper publicity, focus- 
ing attention at present on the fact that 
the city government has inadequate ap- 
propriations for social and charitable 
needs. 

In Cincinnati, a Bureau of Social Wel- 


service department of the University of 
Cincinnati. This bureau not only sup- 
plies speakers and a list of subjects on 
social problems, but hopes to conduct 
local investigations both on its own re- 
sponsibility and in co-operation with 
other organizations. 

The director of the bureau is William 
Hammond Parker, professor of social 
science at the University of Cincinnati. 
Professor Parker is an officer of the 
Social Workers’ Club and is a member 
of the board of directors of the Anti- 
tuberculosis League. Mr. Wunder, the 
secretary of the bureau, is connected 
with the Juvenile Protective Association 
and is an assistant in the social science 
department at the University of Cin-— 
cinnati. 


PROBLEM?—BY ELIZABETH TILTON 


‘ RE SOCIAL WORKERS NEGLECTING THE ALCOHOL 


CHAIRMAN, POSTER CAMPAIGN AGAINST ALCOHOL 


ARE SOCIAL WORKERS neglecting 
the alcohol problem? I think that 
there can be but one answer,—they 
are. Note, for example, the goals for 
social service in the New Year’s Sur- 
vEY—better housing, shorter hours, trade 
unionism—every health and efficiency 
movement but alcohol. 

It is an anomaly, especially when cam- 
paigns of such power are in progress in 
Europe, led not by the mediocre mind 
but by Europe’s wisest heads, doctors, 
scientists, trade unionists,—by the Kaiser 
himself. 

Possibly one reason for our: silence 
concerning “alcohol hygiene” is that the 
problem, from its very magnitude, start- 
ed in the seventies, in the days when the 
approach was evangelical. And though 
the “temperance” leaders have long since 
changed from the moral to the scientific, 
yet there certainly hangs about alcohol 
the twang of that haranguing day, a day 
when hell-fire and hyperbole did really 
nerve men to action. 

Again, alcohol is not, like the mini- 
mum wage or the child labor movement, 
a cause. Alcohol is a war. Touch it, 
and there starts to life all the passion 
and hysteria of battle, of enemies. That 
is what makes the subject so difficult for 
editors to handle. Wishing to help, they 
find themselves immersed in torrents of 
diatribe and discourtesy. 

But, granted all this, the question still 
arises, Can social workers, schools for 
social service, and so on, continue to 
neglect the alcohol problem and yet pro- 
duce an effective, all-round piece of so- 
cial up-building ? 

Continental Europe has answered “this 
question in the negative. Germany, led 
by science, says mo, and the writer 
believes that the German campaign 
of “alcohol hygiene”’—purely educa- 


tional—must shortly land on American - 


shores; and that schools for social 
science should be the ones to further 
this educational campaign—a cam- 
paign for thinkers quite as much as for 
drinkers. 

Let us analyze our social service aims, 
let us ask ourselves what we are trying 
to do. 

Our fight at bottom is for “self pres- 
ervation,’ an attempt to preserve the 
health and efficiency of the race. We 
fight poverty, crime, immorality because 
they tend not to preserve, but to destroy, 
the health and efficiency of the race. 

Now, after much thinking, much work- 
ing at our industrial conditions, I have 
come to believe, what many doctors and 
scientists across the water believe, that 
there is no one tangible thing that can 
help the health and efficiency of this 
nation more than the gradual passing of 


alcohol. I have come to believe that 
every man that you can educate beyond 
the alcohol habit is a gift to your na- 
tion of health and efficiency, a thorough- 
ly good business investment. 

Sobriety is superb internal revenue, 
yielding just the sort of interest that we 
hope to get from better wages, shorter 
hours. And in making these remarks, 
my mind is not on heavy drinking. It 
is On constant, moderate drinking. 

Continental Europe is inclined to be- 
lieve that constant moderate drinking is 
one of the “great efficiency leaks” of na- 
tions. This conclusion is drawn from a 
host of experiments, the bulk of which 


CROSSING THE CONTINENT ’ 


This little poster, giving in one telling 
phrase the relation of alcohol to crime, was 
placed on a house in Boston, on April 5, 
1913. Before May, it had gone to Sas- 
katchewan, Alaska, Oregon and California 
in the West, and south as far as Florida. 


tend to show that alcohol, even in small 
quantities, reduces efficiency. For ex- 
ample, Aschaffenberg experimented with 
four type-setters, all very moderate 
drinkers. On the days that they took 
about the equivalent of a quart of 4 per 
cent beer, they averaged a loss in work- 
ing capacity of 9 per cent. Other ex- 
periments show moderate amounts of al- 
cohol diminishing muscular strength, 
precision, power to add, power to shoot 
straight, power to memorize. 

Experiments must not be taken too 
dogmatically, but they do tend to show 
the general effect of alcohol on the hu- 
man body, and help us to feel the 
amount of efficiency that a nation must 
be losing that is spending for liquor 
about $1,800,000,000 a year. I refer to 
ourselves, the people of the United 
States. 

And not only are we losing efficiency 
through constant moderate drinking, we 
are losing health. Alcohol is not, as 
men formerly believed, a life-giver. It 
is a life-destroyer. Its use as a medi- 
cine is declining because, by lowering 
vitality, it tends to open the door to 
disease. 

Visualize the health that might be 
freed and the money that might be saved, 
if a people who are spending $1,800,000,- 
000 yearly on alcohol, should suddenly, 
on a day, find themselves without it. It 
would not make us well, but incredible 
loads would be lifted from hospitals, 
doctors, state institutions. You cannot 
wonder that enlightened physicians, com- 
ing in contact daily with the disease that 
alcohol is furthering, feel that the nation 
must rise against this heavy economic 
burden. Such, at all events, is the feel- 
ing of the doctors behind the Poster 
Campaign against Alcohol of the Bos- 
ton Associated Charities. 

And these are only the beginning of 
the costs of alcohol to a race. The 
Boston Associated Charities found that 
one-fourth of the poverty that came on 
organized charity was due, directly or 
indirectly, to drink. Statistics must be 
used loosely, but, curiously enough, the 
Committee of Fifty, working through 
several states, also found that one- 
fourth of our poverty was, directly or 
indirectly, due to drink. You may say, 
only one-fourth of our poverty, but if 
you are working to alleviate poverty 
and have found “something that is fur- 
thering even one-fourth of your prob- 
lem, any wise man would tell you to 
move on it. 

Physicians report that alcohol is the 
immediate cause of from one-fifth to 
one-third of our insanity. Now insanity 
is not only extremely distressing, it is 
extremely expensive. Dr. MacDonald 
estimated that the total yearly loss to the 
state of New York through alcoholic 
insanity, must be as much as $2,400,000. 
(See Prof. Irving Fisher’s statement be- 
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THE TIGHTEST PLACE CAPTAIN SCOTT EVER GOT INTO y 


The advertisement of the motion picture of Captain Scott’s Antarctic expedition flanked on the right by a whiskey advertise- 
ment and on the left by a poster put up by the women of Charlestown. The billboard is in the saloon district of Charlestown. | 

y 
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fore Congress, p. 8. Every social work- 
er should possess this primer of alcohol 
costs.) Thrift alone would suggest a 
campaign of education against alcohol. 

The Committee of Fifty reported that 
49.95 per cent of our crime was, di- 
rectly or indirectly, due to drink. The 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor found 
the percentage 50.88. Here are statis- 
tics again “checking up.” And this does 
not include drunkenness. Had that been 
included the percentage would have been 
82! 

Prison reform has our heartiest sym- 
pathy, but it would be a more efficient 
movement if, along with its efforts to 
better the inside of the prison, it also 
put stress on the causes outside that 
put men inside. Alcohol education is 
crime’s preventive medicine; not the 
whole cure but a real part of it. 

As for the great, popular movement 
against commercialized vice, those who 
know, according to Jane Addams, agree 
that liquor is the indispensable vehicle of 
white slavery. And yet, while every so- 
cial worker is ready to move on white 
slavery, none of them seem to think of 
moving on the vehicle, liquor. At a 
meeting in Boston on Vice and the Café, 
ex-President Eliot of Harvard, an anti- 
alcohol convert, rose and said that peo- 
ple must not forget the part that in- 
toxicating liquors play in prostitution. 

The remark went as almost all re- 
marks on liquor do (before social work- 
ers) into space. * Every one was ready 
to move on the café, but nobody seemed 
to think of moving on liquor, that in- 
dispensable vehicle of the café. 

A young man in great trouble said to 
the writer: “My trouble began in a 
Boston café. There was a woman there. 
I hated the sight of her when I ‘went 
in. But after my first glass, she began 


to look good to me, and after the third 
glass I went off with her. If you wom- 
en want to help the vice problem, fight 
alcohol.” 

And so one might go on showing the 
costs of alcohol. In one year 42 per 
cent of broken homes (in Chicago) were 
ascribed to liquor; 45 per cent of chil- 
dren deserted and neglected; 48 per cent 
of paupers in the almshouses of Massa- 
chusetts. 

But I have outlined enough of the 
costs of alcohol to ask you, the social 
worker, this question: Can you do ef- 
fective work in your specialty and 
leave out the alcohol problem? 

But to act one must be clear as to why 
men drink. To the writer there have 
always seemed two classes of drinkers: 
the neurotic drinker, the creature un- 
able to stand strain and rushing to 
drown it in drugs (women are apt to be 
of this class), and the other class, men 
of the convivial type who acquire the 
habit because they too often have no- 
where to go but the saloon. This class, as 
the Massachusetts Commission on Drunk- 
enness points out, might be helped by 
municipal coffee houses with things to do, 
replacing the saloons; municipal “poor 
men’s clubs” without liquor. This, of 
course, is only a flank movement.—like 
better housing, better industrial condi- 
tions, but none the less most necessary. 

The only lasting ‘help is education. 
By unceasing education the Finns have 
reduced their consumption to 1.2 liters 
per capita. By unceasing education we 
can do the same. All large, organized 
charities should have an alcohol educa- 
tion committee composed of leading doc- 
tors, educators, social workers who 
should sift the best scientific and state 
evidence and send it forth in posters, 
charts, exhibits. Women’s clubs and 


newspapers through the state should co- 
operate, and if they are like the women 6 
clubs and newspapers of Massachuscaa 
they will co-operate. 

Through the clubs a system of alcohol! 
education boards should be established | 
and on these posters should be placed 
No statement should be changed often- 
er than every four months. Amateurs, 
want to change too often, but “one 
thing at a time” is the way, “repetition 
is reputation” in advertising. 

The churches have the educational | 
sites of the country and in Massa- } 
chusetts they are slowly giving their 
lawns for alcohol education boards 42 
by 29 inches. The size of the board is. 
essential. Working men will not stop to: 
read small posters but they will notice 
one large-print statement. I 

These statements, to carry, must comé 
from physicians or from the state. 
Poster publicity education cannot suc— 
ceed if everybody takes a hand at writ-— 
ing the posters. Fanaticism will creem 
in, and the public will cease to heed 
The Brewer’s Year Book and the Prowt 
hibition Year Book both care so much: 
to prove their point that finally the sense” 
of the simple truth seems to flounder. Aa 
world all bias ceases to carry. 

But certainly the attitude of thinking 
people, of women’s clubs, magazines, 
newspapers, towards alcohol is under-— 
going a change. No one who moves 
through the state of Massachusetts can 
fail to feel the old meekness passing,— 
the old willingness to bale water out of 
a tub with the tap turned on, as Von 
Bunge puts it. On the far horizon 
dawns a vision of somehow, shinee 
turning off the supply. 

The day when private charity 4 


willing to be all palliation is passing. 
It strives to mass its experience and 
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_ CONTINENTAL POST- 
ERS ARE ALMOST 
ALWAYS  DIAGRAM- 
_ MATIC AND DIRECT- 
ED AGAINST MODER- 
ATE DRINKING. THE 
7 ONE SHOWN HERE 
IS FROM GORDON’S 
ANTI - ALCOHOL 
| MOVEMENT IN EU- 
ROPE, PUBLISHED BY 
_FLEMING H, REVELL 
COMPANY. 
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AVERAGE RECORDS OF EACII 100 DUTCH SCHOOL CHILDREN 
(IN THE DUTCH TEACHERS’ INVESTIGATION) RELATING 
TO THEIR USE OF ALCOHOL 


| Never | Occasionally; Regularly | Never [Occasionally Regularly 
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Courtesy of Fleming H. Revetl Co 
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focus it on causes. Alcohol is one real 
cause. And if hysteria will lie low it 
will move fast, for health and efficiency 
demand that it should. There are, how- 
ever, so many zealous farmers abroad 
wanting to plant seed before the soil has 
been fertilized with sane, scientific edu- 
cation. It is a great temptation, but it 
will not bring the crop. 

The Alcohol Education Committee of 
the Boston Associated Charities now of- 
fers a small leaflet to social workers 
who, tired “of baling with the tap on,” 
want to fight alcohol with unceasing 
education. 

The two great points are, keep it a 
doctor’s movement and keep it up. 


; OW TO TELL A HOBO FROM 
A MISSION STIFF 


“MISSION STIFFS, panhandlers, 
jums and strike-breakers are not allowed 
mere. Get out!” 

Thus reads a neat, pasteboard card 
langling in the window of a little room 
yn the first floor of No. 816 Callowhill 
Street, Philadelphia. It is flanked by 
other signs, equally mysterious, announc- 
mg the establishment of a “Hobo Em- 
sloyment Bureau” and urging every hobo 
0 walk in and “join the union.” 

If the passerby is a bit dazed by this 
.pparent contradiction of invitations, and 
£ he wonders how the “bum” genus dif- 
fers from the “hobo” genus, he has only 
o walk in and inquire for Joe Millar, 
who claims to have crossed the country 
on freight trains more than one hundred 
imes, 

The hobo will always give something 
for lodging or meals while on the road 
ind he has the most profound contenipt 
for the man who beats his way from 
lace to place without working. 

Bums, on the other hand,-are the dere- 
icts who strew the park benches and fill 
he workhouses. 

Panhandlers are street beggars. 

“Mission stiffs” are down-and-outers 
vho won’t work and are willing to ex- 
shange “conversion” for bread, coffee 
ind a free bed. 

“The hobo is the itinerant laborer, the 
fellow who saws lumber in Maine one 
week and punches cattle in Texas the 
1ext,” says Joe Millar. “In the East the 
iverage public confuses the hobo with 


the tramp, but in the-West, where he 
obtained his nickname, he is often a wel- 
come guest at the farm in harvest time.” 

The hoboes of America, or, if you must 
be dignified, the International Brother- 
hood Welfare Association of Unem- 
ployed, Migratory and Casual Workers, 
have organized to demand a ten-hour 
day and a minimum wage of fifteen cents 
an hour. They have a weekly journal, 
the Hobo News, published in Chicago by 
August Schurmeyer. They have an I. B. 
W. A. button, with the word “justice” 
encircled by the name of the organiza- 
tion. The significance of the emblem is 
that justice is the keystone to liberty. 
“Justice,” comments the Hobo News, “is 
what we want; liberty is what we all 
prize.” 

Recently the organization held a con- 
ference in Cleveland to which delegates 
were sent from every local organization 
in the United States, and where all union 
problems and principles were discussed. 

Instead of high union dues, the J. B. 
W. A. asks only five cents a week from 
members who are favored with em- 
ployment and ten cents a month from 
those who are on the road “to work.” 
The applicant for membership must also 
sign an “obligation” pledge: 

“T promise to be kind and courteous in 
my treatment of my fellows, to co-operate 
with them in all’their work for the bet- 
terment of humanity, to obey the rules of 
the organization, and to do my utmost 
for the good of the I. B. W. A. and the 
advancement of its principles and that I 
will never be guilty of taking up firearms 
or the tools of production against my 
fellow workmen.” 


In return, the member receives a green 


card bearing his name and address—that 
is, the number of the boarding-house 
where he happens to be when the card 
is issued. The card does not yet entitle 
the holder to accident insurance. But it 
does entitle him to use of the free em- 
ployment bureaus (similar to that re- 
cently established in Philadelphia) which 
are said to be found in every big city of 
the United States. These bureaus are 
clearing-houses where every employer of 
easual labor can find men. 

Hard times have struck the hobo as 
well as the clerk and the factory worker. 
Every day a crowd of men lines up at 
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the office on Callowhill street. Many of 
these are dismissed at once under the pro- 
hibitive clause on the sign board relat- 
ing to “bums and mission stiffs.” The 
newcomers are gone over in a sorting- 
out process. The derelicts are sent on 
their way with the warning that there is 
no place for them in a hobo organization. 
Others are admitted and their applica- 
tions listed. A record is kept of each 
man who applies for a job. He is com- 
pelled to give a fair account of himself 
as the hoboes are anxious to obtain the 
confidence of their prospective employ- 
ers, 


POLICEMAN’S WORD AGAINST 
A WOMAN’S 


“Tue Nicutr Court for women 
continues to be a mill for grinding out 
women offenders at the hands of the 
officers in plain clothes,’ declares the 
annual report of the Women’s Prison 
Association of New York and the Isaac 
T. Hopper Home, recently issued. 

“The injustice of the whole situation,” 
the report goes on, “can only be under- 
stood by those who visit this court and 
listen to the accusations made by offi- 
cers whose testimony does not vary a 
dozen words in case after case tried. 
Yet the word of the officer is almost in- 
variably accepted.. Recently one girl 
was able to prove that she was miles 
away when the officer in plain clothes 
testified that he had seen her on Broad- 
way.” 

The report is signed by Alice L. Wood- 
bridge, agent of the association. The 
first director is Mrs. William Emerson, 
Jr., the second Alice Sandford. The as- 
sociation, which was incorporated in 
1845, was instrumental in securing the 
state farm for women misdemeanants ten 
years ago, and before that in urging the 
bill which established Bedford Reforma- 
tory. In 1911 it aided in securing the 
repeal of section 79 of the inferior courts 
law, providing for the physical examina- 
tion of women charged with immorality. 

The report continues: 

“The hounding of women charged with 
immorality has been greatly increased 
through the enforcement of the new 
tenement house act. Under its pro- 
visions it is actually unsafe for any 
woman to live alone, either in a furnish- 
ed room or tenement. Numbers of 
women convicted under this act assert 
that they are working women and that 
officers in plain clothes have forced an 
entrance to their apartments and arrested 
them without warrants and without any 
evidence of their being immoral. 

“At the present time there are at least 
three women, or rather girls, serving 
sentences in Queens county jail whose 
innocence can probably be established, 
and one women at the workhouse who 
is evidently the victim of a malicious 
neighbor, who, because of petty jealousy 
has reported her to the police as im- 
moral. But the courts having ruled that 
‘the word of an officer needs no corro- 
boration,’ such women are helpless. 

“Under this law the magistrates have 
no option but must commit even first 
offenders to the workhouse.” 

The report urges the appointment of 
patrol women as a protection to girls. 
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READERS of Mr. Gavit’s story, Some 
Inf’mation for Mother, in a recent 


issue of THE SurvEy will appreciate this 


warning: 
PARENTAL APPEAL 
A. F. M. in Harper's Magazine 
LITTLE children, mild and fair, 
Truths you casually confide 
Almost lift your parents’ hair. 
Take them tenderly aside, 
Tell them all that they can bear— 
There is much that you must hide. 


Sel aes ule 
O Colonel Goethals and the other la- 
borers in the Canal Zone,” Harriet 
Monroe dedicates “Our Canal.” Among 
many volumes and articles on the subject, 
according to an editorial note, this is the 
first verse to reach the office of Poetry: 


(a4 


“What are you doing here,” she questions 
“Young men with your engines vast?” 
And “What are you doing here, 

Young men with your flags?” 

And, last, 


BUT what are you doing here, 

Young men, with your gates?— 
With your bells and beacons clear 
Where the hope of the whole world waits? 


Sons of the dreamers brave 
Who followed the Truth austere, 
Of poets and prophets grave— 
What are you doing here? 


“Hush! we wait at the gate 
Till the dream shall be the law, 
He gave us our beacons and bells 
Who first the vision saw, 

And the fleets of the world in state 
Shall follow his caravels. 
Ghost-led, our ships shall sail 
West to the ancient East. 
Once more the quest of the Grail, 
- And the greatest shall be the least. 
We shall circle the earth around 
With peace like a garland fine; 
The warring world shall be bound 
With a girdle of love divine. 
What build we from coast to coast? 
*Tis a path for the Holy Ghost. 


Oh Tomorrow and Yesterday 

At its gate clasp hands, touch lips; 
They shall send men forth in ships 
To find the perfect way. 


“All that was writ shall be fulfilled at last. 
Come—till we round the circle, end the 
story. 
The west-bound sun leads forward to the 
past 
The thundering cruisers and the caravels. 
Tomorrow you shall hear our song of 
glory 
Rung in the chime of India’s temple bells.” 


O lazy laughing Panama! 
O flutter of ribbon ’twixt the seas! 
Pirate and king your colors wore 
And stained with blood your golden keys. 
Now what strange guest, on what mad 

quest, 

Lifts up your trophy to the breeze! 
O Panama, O ribbon-twist 
That ties the continents together, 
Now East and West shall slip your tether 
And keep their ancient tryst. 


The Trend of ‘Things 


CHARLES K. TAYLOR has organized 

in the Philadelphia public schools a 
course in practical civics, beginning with 
city planning. Town Planning says of this 


course: 


The city as it stands is taken as a 
starting point and its use as a means of 
service to the people is considered. Some 
of the pupils of the school were asked 
to make suggestions for the replanning 
of the city of Philadelphia and competi- 
tive designs were submitted with results 
that represented astoundingly clear con- 
ceptions of the modern urban needs and 
the particular needs of the Quaker City. 

The men engaged in the business of 
governing the city have been assisting in 
the development of this work by appear- 
ing before the pupils and stating the facts 
relating to the administration of their re- 
spective departments. 


ELLS, FARGO & CO., as reported 

by the Housewives’ League Magazine, 
has contributed toward the simplification of 
living by the establishment of a food prod- 
ucts department. This “has put the con- 
sumer—the housewife—in closer touch with 
the actual producer—the farmer; it has 
eliminated waste of production in the grow- 
er’s fields; it has been vigorously investi- 
gating such important problems affecting 
foodstuffs distribution as how to pack in 
sanitary fashion, and how to grow the 
desirable kinds of fruits, vegetables and 
other farm products.” 

If you wish, you can be put on the mail- 
ing list of Wells, Fargo’s Food Products 
Department to receive weekly quotations of 
fresh farm products. These quotations, as 
well as special booklets which are issued, 
tell how to go about getting fresh food- 
stuffs from “up in the country down to your 
own doorstep.” 


Collier's} 


(5 FORCE FITCH discussed a very mod- 

ern social bond in Collier’s for Feb- 
ruary 14 under the heading The New Fam- 
ily Cement: 


Day after day the American wife does 
up her housework in a hurry and goes 
to her club where she discusses The 
Montessori System, The Influence of 
Hegel, The Food Value of Proteids, The 
Influence of the Renaissance on Pullman 
Decoration, The Crypticism of Shaw, 
Suggestion as a Means of Discipline, and 
other important subjects of the day il- 
lustrated with maps and diagrams. 

Morning after morning, on the other 
hand, the American husband leaps from 
the breakfast table and bolts for the city 
where he soaks himself in lore upon such 


burning questions as The Street Car |} 
Service, The Effect of the Currency Bill 
The Need of More Card | 
Club, The’ Increasing, || 
Whenceness of the White Hope, The Im- | 
mortality of Christy Mathewson, The || 
Ballistic Effects of Reverse English, and | 
The Growing Fierceness of the Cost of | 


on Stocks, 


Tables in the 


Living. 


Evening after evening husband and wife. | 
meet at the dinner table (in towns under | 
five thousand, the supper table) with | 


nothing to discuss but the above subjects. 


But the topics which have occupied the | 


husband all day are unknown to the wife, 


while the subjects upon which the wife | 


has been painfully cording up knowledge 


would give the husband mild ‘convulsions _ 


if he attempted to understand them. 
Into the American family, which has 
been fast drifting apart into isolated fields 


of knowledge, politics now comes as a_ 


boon and a cement. i) 
In_those States which have adopted 
suffrage; husbands and wives are now” 


lines of research and the need of a wider 


education, for the business-getting hus- | 
band is becoming less painfully apparent: 
to him as he clusters by his own fire-- 


side. 
FEEDING THE WOLVES 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


in the Forerunner 


"THE Russian mother, on her flying sledge, _ 


Chased by the leaping wolves, the hun-. 
gry wolves, 

Is said to throw one child to those fierce 
fangs 


talking freely together along common | 


H 


Bi 
} 
i 
i 
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To save the others—maybe throws them 


more. 


So mothers of the poor, beside whose doors _ 


The wolf sits always, scratching at the sill, 

Send out one child, to stop his mouth 
awhile; 

Or two, or more, to keep the rest alive. 


In our great land our wide rich fertile land, 
Land of religion, learning, freedom, wealth, . 
Millions of little.children feed the wolves 
Their mothers are not able to destroy. 


The mother of the poor, untaught, alone, 
Sees at the door her own familiar wolf; 
Tries to preserve her family, at cost 

Of bitter sacrifice, without escape. 


The mother of the rich, whose man is- 
strong j 

To wall and ward his home against the 
wolf, 

Cares nothing for the children of the poor, 

Nothing for danger that is spared her own. 


Here is the failure of our motherhood. 

Our human motherhood, that should be- 
strong 

To guard all infancy, make childhood safe, 

Raise up a great race to rebuild the world. 


We sit alone. Each mother strives, alone 

To save her children, in a man-made world; 

A world where wolves. are legally pre- 
served, 

Game for the’ sportsman—and they must be’ 
fed. 


Mothers, together, working for the child, 
Will cleanse the world of all its beasts of 


prey; 

Will make the world a garden safe and’ 
fair 

Where childhood may grow grandly to its- 
goal. 


—— 
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Editorials 


OCKED up on schedule cards in the office of 
the New York State Factory Investigating 
Commission—with the statistical force to work 
on them cut in two, and that half working without 
pay—is the most formidable array of facts ever 
brought together by a minimum wage inquiry. 
The Massachusetts commission secured from 
original sources, together with the federal data 
applicable, records for 15,000 women and girls in 
four lines of industry. This was hitherto the 
argest inquiry made. The New York Commission’s 
experts have secured records for 88,000 men, wo- 
men and children—over five times the Massachu- 
setts number. In three of the industries studied— 
sonfectionery, paper boxes and men’s shirts—the 
data represents between 80 and 90 per cent of the 
employes in Greater New York, whereas the fed- 
eral wage census of 1905 covered only about 50 
per cent in the same territory. In the retail trade, 
the present findings cover three chains of five and 
fen cent stores, neighborhood stores in representa- 
five districts, and every employe in the large de- 
partment stores embraced in the Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

The schedule called for rate, hours, additions 
and subtractions, and net earnings per week; in 
1,000 cases, annual earnings were obtained, and in 
1,600 eases this pay roll data was supplemented by 
personal interviews. 


T is for the New York Legislature to say 
whether this body of information shall be 
orought before the public. Its congestion is not 
Jue to bad planning or to slow work on the part of 
the responsible staff. Prof. Howard B. Woolston 
was in midsummer engaged to take charge of the 
wage inquiry, on leave of absence from the de- 
partment of political science of City College. The 
field work began in September on a $2,500 monthly 
budget, plotted on a nine-months basis, with six- 
teen investigators, four of them assigned from the 
state labor department. 

In October, the confectionery trade was cov- 
ered, 8,600 employes from office men to the de- 
livery wagons. The facts for the factory workers 
have been tabulated and are in the hands of the 
printer. 

In November the paper box industry was taken 
up, 9,100 employes scheduled with equal thor- 
oughness and the tabulations are now ready for 
the printer. 

December, the month of greatest employment, 
was set aside for the retail stores; but here the 
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commission’s agents were held up until after the 
holidays by protracted negotiations over the form 
of inquiry applicable to the trade. In the interval, 
small stores and shirt factories were visited (9,000 
employes in the latter); and in January the rec- 
ords of over 60,000 employes of the larger depart- 
ment stores were drawn from their pay rolls. It 
had been the plan for the field force early in the 
year, starting from Troy and Buffalo, to cover 
the same lines in the cities of the second class. It 
was at this point—with the up-state field work still 
to be done, and the tabulation of the mass of mer- 
eantile records started—that the funds of the com- 
mission ran out. 

The wage inquiry had been prosecuted for but 
five months’ active work, at a cost to date of but 
$13,000. 


HE Factory Investigating Commission has 

asked the Legislature for $50,000 to continue 
its work another year—to complete this inquiry, 
and take up certain related lines such as the re- 
lation of wages to vocational education, to effi- 
ciency, to vice, to the cost of living on the one 
hand, and the status of the industry on the other. 
The commission wants also to hold hearings on 
the basis of its findings and to canvass legislative 
remedies. 

The commission had a similar fund for its work 
the current year, a considerable fraction of which 
is said to have been engrossed in advance by over- 
hanging bills from the year previous. It has the 
past year done other important work such as 
recodifying the labor law, studying fire hazards in 
department stores, and digesting minimum wage 
legislation in other states and countries. 

Judgment as to its general financial policy must 
await the publishing of its general accounts. The 
practice of a continuing commission, with a per- 
ennial deficit—so lamentably frequent in voluntary 
agencies—is open to far more serious question in 
a publie body. 

There may be diverse judgment also as to 
whether this temporary commission rather than 
the new and permanent Industrial Board or the 
statistical division of the Department of Labor is 
the proper agency to carry on intensive scientific 
inquiries along the related lines noted above. The 
questionable record of the labor commissioner and 


- Industrial Board to date, however, incline the bal- 


ance in favor of the Factory Investigating Com- 
mission until the new machinery has demonstrated 
its capacity for unbiased scientific research. 
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An instrument for constructive statesmanship, 
the New York Factory Investigating Commis- 
sion has proved itself, in its rare combination 
of incisive inquiry and legislative effectiveness. 
In its three years of existence it has brought about 
more practical reforms in labor legislation in New 
York than were passed in the ten years preceding. 

The presumption is strongly in favor, therefore, 
of enabling it to canvass the problem of minimum 
wage legislation to the point where it is prepared 
to make definite recommendations. Such facts as 
the commission has already made public make 
clear beyond all peradventure that there are thous- 
ands of men, women and children in the industries 
of Greater New York earning less than a living 
wage. 

What is to be done about it? Nine American 
states have answered similar queries with mini- 
mum wage legislation. It is to this commission 
that the New York public naturally turns for coun- 
sel. The commission should be given a reason- 
able leeway, now that its field work is done, to 
test and try out before public opinion and form- 
ulate an answer for the greatest manufacturing 
state in the union. 


HAT is beyond all else utterly clear is that 

the state cannot afford to scrap the un- 
parallelled budget of wage facts now in possession 
of the commission. Professor Woolston and his 
colleagues should be enabled to round out their 
inquiry on the basis on which it was undertaken 
last fall. 


THE ALIEN INSANE 

THOMAS W. SALMON 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 
NTEREST in attempts to amend the federal 
immigration law during the last few years 
has centered in the so-called ‘‘literacy test.’? The 
publication, at about the same time, of Governor 
Glynn’s special message to the Legislature on 
the alien insane and the report on alien depend- 
ents in New York city by the Hospital Investigat- 
ing Committee of the New York City Board of Es- 
timate has raised a new issue which promises to 

overshadow the literacy test in popular interest. 

Both Governor Glynn’s message and the Hospi- 
tal Investigating Committee’s report recite the 
burdens caused by alien dependents. They give 
the amounts spent by the state and by the city, re- 
spectively, in the care of those who have recently 
come to this country, and direct attention to the 
fact that lack of facilities at Ellis Island is largely 
responsible for the enormous burden which the 
care of sick and disabled aliens entails, 

The governor’s message is based on the careful 
investigation made by Spencer L. Dawes who was 
appointed for this purpose special commissioner 
on the alien insane by Governor Dix in 1912. The 
report of the Hospital Investigating Committee 
was made under the general direction of Henry C. 
Wright. The thorough study of the citizenship 
and ‘Tesidence of public charges was made under 
the direction of H. B. Dinwiddie. 

It is impossible to review the reports here. 
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Both are most interesting documents and the work} 
on which they were based constitutes the most} 
careful and thorough study of the questions in-| 
volved which has yet been undertaken. It is in-} 
teresting to see that, although conditions at Ellis) 
Island receive a great deal of attention, nothing) 
but commendation is expressed in these reports | 
for the splendid work which the medical officers | 
of the United States Public Health Service are, | 
doing there in the face of such overwhelming dis-| 


advantages as entirely insufficient numbers, lack} 
of interpreters, inadequate facilities and, in some | 
instances, subordination of the extremely im-} 
portant task in which they are engaged to otheg 


interests of relatively small importance. 
Governor Glynn urges the Legislature to me- 


morialize Congress to. give redress for the great 
burden which New York state has had placed upon } 
it, and the Hospital Investigating Committee asks | 


for similar relief. In support of its request, the 
Hospital Investigating Committee gives a particu- 


larly illuminating account of the steps by which | 
the control of immigration matters passed from | 
the state and the city to the federal government 
and by which, finally, the aid of the government 


was entirely withdrawn. 

It points out that in 1847 New York state estab- 
lished a permanent commission for the relief and 
protection of alien immigrants arriving at the port 


§ 


of New York. This commission, the report re- 
lates, was permitted to collect a small sum from 


each. arriving immigrant for the purpose of his” 
subsequent relief if it should prove necessary. — 
With the money thus collected institutions were 


built, contracts for care made with local hospitals 


and relief extended in many other ways. A report 
issued in 1855 shows that up to that time $2,250,000 
had been spent for these purposes. 

In 1876, the United States Supreme Court de- 
clared that it was unconstitutional to collect these 
payments from immigrants and so, for a time, the 
Legislature of New York appropriated money for 
the purpose. In 1882, the government passed the 
first general immigration law and a head-tax fo 
each immigrant who arrived was collected by the 
United States government. State commissioners 
of immigration continued to administer the law 
but the time during which immigrants could re- 
ceive relief from the special fund was limited to 
one year. So the head-tax was really constituted 
by the government for the purpose of continuing 
the work of relief which the state and the city has 


commenced. 


The United States government took over the ad- 
ministration of the immigration law in 1891 and 
the head-tax was increased so that it would cover | 


the expenses of enforcing the law. Although the 


head-tax has been raised several times and the 
control of the United States government since 
1891 has been absolute, the financial relief given 
to the local communities has steadily declined. 
Until a few months ago payment was made for 
the maintenance of all aliens who were subse- 
quently deported. The period for which this pay- 
ment was made was, at first, from the time of ad- 
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nission of the alien to the time of his deportation, 
ut by successive steps the period was reduced 
mtil it became the very short interval between 
he actual serving of the warrant for deportation 
nd removal from the institution. 

~The Hospital Investigating Committee points 
ut that on December 24, 1913, the secretary of 
abor notified all local charitable authorities that 
ayment for maintenance during even this short 
yeriod would be discontinued because of the need 
or ‘‘retrenchment.’’ It seems almost incredible 
hat this should be done while the head-tax re- 
eived from immigrants produces revenue enough 
0 permit $1 000,000 a year to be turned over as 

‘profit’? to the United States government. 

The report of the Hospital Investigating Com- 
nittee points out that of even more importance 
han the conversion of the head-tax from its orig- 
nal purpose, is the fact that facilities for the ex- 
mination and care of passengers at Ellis Island 
re permitted to be very insufficient. As Gover- 
ior Glynn states in his special message and the 
lospital Investigating Committee also brings to 
ttention, the type of examination at Ellis Island, 
he number of physicians detailed and the provi- 
ions for detention and observation rest wholly 
vith Congress, while the results of any inade- 
fuacy are met wholly by the communities which 
are for those who escape detection. 

It has been pointed out in Taz Survey by Dr. 
. K. Sprague, one of the medical officers of the 
-ublic Health Service stationed at Ellis Island, 
hat the actual cost of the medical examination is 
ess than sixteen cents for each immigrant ex- 
mined. If to this small sum could be added one- 
alf the ‘‘profit’’ turned over to the United States 
reasury from the head-tax, one hundred addi- 
ional medical officers (four times the present 
orce) could be detailed, fifty interpreters could be 
mployed for medical use and a sufficient number 
f additional medical officers supplied to meet the 
equirements of bills now before Congress provid- 
ng for the detail of American medical officers on 
mmigrant-carrying vessels. 

The New York Legislature has memorialized 
Jongress to give relief from what appears an in- 
olerable situation but it has done much better 
han to state the memorial in general terms. A 
eries of definite amendments to the present immi- 
‘ration act has been suggested and their imme- 


diate enactment urged. The amendments are sim- 
ilar to those recommended by the Hospital Inves- 
tigating Committee. A special commission has 
been appointed by Governor Glynn to represent 
the state at hearings before the Senate and House 
committees, and this commission will be joined by 
repr esentatives of the Hcespital- Investigating 
Committee and by members of the state boards 
having control over the care of the insane or the 
administration of public charities in Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Illinois, Maryland 
and several other states. All these representa- 
tives are in perfect accord as to the remedies 
sought, and it is difficult to see what objections 
will be brought to them except those of the steam- 
ship companies, 

The recommendations to be presented to Con- 
gress may all be grouped under these headings: 


That additional facilities, especially for ex- 
amination by trained psychiatrists in the 
Public Health Service, be provided at Ellis 
Island and other ports of entry; 

That the United States government main- 
tain all insane aliens even if it is necessary 
to erect separate hospitals for that purpose; .- 

That the period in which aliens can be de- 
ported for becoming a public charge from 
causes prior to landing be increased from 
three years to five; 

That officers of the Public Health Service 
be stationed on immigrant-carrying vessels; 

That transportation companies be com- 
pelled to accept sick or disabled aliens who 
desire to return to their homes instead of 
‘“‘marooning’’ them here as is now the gen- 
eral custom; and, 

That the ‘provisions for care to the final 
destination of helpless aliens excluded or de- 
ported be very greatly improved. 


These recommendations will meet with the ap- 
proval of all those who have devoted much study 
to the relation of immigration to insanity and de- 
pendence in this country, for they do not involve 
the establishment of a single new excludable class 
or the adoption of a restrictive policy. They do 
insure the government extending efficient and 
equitable help to the communities in meeting one 
distressing phase of what is essentially a national 
problem. 


MODERN WORKERS 


Roy TempeiLe House 


OD bless them, in an age when faith is low, 
Whose love is more than Jacob’s; help 


them stand 


To that tense word: I will not let thee go 
Except thou bless my brother at my hand. 


Communications 


“BILL BOARDS’’ 


To tHe Epitor: In the face of the 
fight that is being waged by the Ameri- 
ean Civic Association and by civic or- 
ganizations quite generally throughout 
the country against the billboard nuis- 
ance, a nuisance that frequently mars 
many of the most delightful natural and 
civic beauties of the country, and one 
that has become almost unbearable in 
our cities and towns, it is especially dis- 
concerting, not to say discouraging, and 
certainly beyond understanding, to find 
a magazine so progressive as Tur SUR- 
VEY swallowing the bait of the Bill Post- 
ers’ Association, and actually reprinting 
in your issue of January 3, one of the 
posters of ‘“‘sacred scenes” by which the 
bill posters are seeking to popularize 
that which the public is being rapidly 
educated to regard as an affront to good 
taste—to put it mildly. Not only did 
you reproduce this poster but asked for 
suggestions for other such pictures. The 
readers of your paper can draw but one 
conclusion, namely, that you approve of 
this offensive method of advertising 
merely because intermingled therewith 
may be occasionally depicted attractive 
pictures. 

As the chairman of the billboard com- 
mittee of the Civic Club of Allegheny 
County, which is earnestly endeavoring 
to regulate and restrict this abomination, 
1 think I am justified in asking for a 
statement of your reasons for so evi- 
dently approving of this mode of ad- 
vertising. 

J. D. Harman. 
[Chairman Billboard Committee 
of Civic Club.] 


Pittsburgh. 
January 23. 


To THE Eprror: I might perhaps ‘add, 
by way of a postscript to Mr. Hail- 
man’s letter, that the Bill Posters’ As- 
sociation evidently has at its head a very 
capable and adroit business manager, and 
in no way is its astuteness better mani- 
fested than by its bid for popular favor 
through these so-called educational and 
religious pictures. Almost any day you 
can hear expressions of approval or ad- 
miration from some of those who are 
struggling to regulate this business, and 
who only recognize with dismay the 
skilfulness of this counter-attack when 
it is specifically suggested to them. 

The attempts at regulation are made 
more and more difficult by the (I am 
sure in most cases thoughtless) willing- 
ness of philanthropic agencies to accept 
the offer of free advertising from the 
Bill Posters’ Association, as has been 
done in Pittsburgh by more than one 
such agency within recent months. 

That bill posting is a perfectly legiti- 
mate business, no one will deny; but 
neither can it be denied that in the exer- 


cise of that business the grossest viola- 


tions of good taste, good morals, and 
the rights of other citizens of a com- 
munity are apparent on all sides. Just 
how to protect the rights of these others 
without undue injury to this business is, 
of course, something of a problem. But 
Tur Survey and the “social agencies” 
(who are asked by you to submit “other 
poster suggestions”) certainly make the 
solution more difficult by becoming, in 
a sense, co-partners with the bill post- 


ers, no matter how innocently you may 


all walk into the trap. 
Lucy Dorsty IAms. 


[First Vice-President Civic Club of Al- 
legheny County. ] 
Pittsburgh. 
February 13. 


|A fair criticism, Mr. Hailman’s, but 
the wrong conclusion. The interval between 
the date of his letter and its publication 
is explained by the fact that in Mr. Hail- 
man’s absence we endeavored to get in- 
formation from the Civic Club as to local 
billboard experience. One of the Pitts- 
burgh bill- -posting companies has been a 
pioneer in turning over the extra space to 
hs and charitable organizations. Has 
the Civic Club of Allegheny County more 
specific testimony to offer that it has de- 
layed bill-board regulation in Pittsburgh? 

On the other hand: Do the leaders in ‘the 
poster campaign against alcohol in Charles- 
town (p. 780) think the liquor evil so much 
worse than the bill-board blight that they 
feel justified in fighting the devil with fire° 
Do the national social organizations, like 


the Boy Scouts, think the educational 
results to be secured by the thou- 
sands of dollars worth of space put 


at their disposal over-balance their tacit 
encouragement of sky-signs? Is the co- 
operation offered by the Bill Posters’ 
Association a sincere effort on their 
part to do some good with their unused 
surplus? Or will they put it up as a philan- 
thropic defence when state laws and muni- 
cipal ordinances are under consideration? 
—Ep.] 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To tHE Epiror: I am just back from 
South America, and find THr SuRvEY 
greatly developed and absolutely fascin- 
ating. I want to keep my annual $10 be- 
hind it. 

Epwarp A. Ross. 
[University of Wisconsin. ] 
Madison, Wis. 


THE HOME HOSPITAL 


To tHE Epiror: The Home Hospital 
Experiment in New York, described in 
Tue Survey of February 7, is of spec- 
ial interest to me because of the fact 
that the Indian service has a problem 
of eradicating tuberculosis among. the 
unsanitary and infected homes of the 
Indians throughout the country. It is 
expected that hospitals for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis will be constructed 
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for the Indians from time to time, b 
it is easy to see that unless some effec 
tive plan of successfully coping wit 
the spread of disease in the home i 
devised that the hospitals themselve 
can do only a minimum amount of gooc 
JoserpH A, Murpry. 

[Medical Supervisor, 

Office of Indian Affairs. ] 

Washington, D. C. 


WHISKING PASSENGERS 


To THE Epitor: Now that Mais 
Quimby has asked for facilities to mois 
ten stamps in postoffices, I take courag 
to plead for the abolition of the prac 
tice of brushing passengers in the bod 
of a Pullman coach. The travelin 
public seems to be totally unaware of th 
effect of this practice on fellow pas: 
engers, and its danger to their healtl 
Ihave. seen the health officer of a bi 
city and the head nurse of a medic: 
dispensary stand up while the porte 
transferred the dust from their gal 
ments to those of their fellow passer 
gers, 

The Pullman Company claims to hay 
some rules requiring the brushing to k 
done in the little narrow hall. Th 
works a hardship to passengers in eithe 
end of the coach. What is needed _ 
total prohibition of the practice in t 
coach, and the archaic whisk broom fr 
placed by a modern process for the a 
commodation of those who wish th 
service. S. Louise PATTERSON. 

East Cleveland, O. 


A SOLDIER’S LETTER ( 


To tHE Epiror: As one of th 
Army subscribers to THE Survey, an 
as one devoted to social service, I as 
you to print this letter as conspicous 
as may be. 

In Tuer Survey of January 24, thel 
occurs a contributed editorial, A ‘Wor 
ing versus a Standing Army. This e 
torial is very unfair and unjust. Tos 
that “officering the army is a demor 
izing occupation” is untrue. To sa 
that it is “almost inevitably enervatin 
is untrue. It is true that our “occups 
tion always involves potential death 
So does the life of surgeon of missiof 


_ary. Such does not “distort the vision, 


Why do you believe that there is an} 
thing debasing in consecrating one 
life to one’s country’s service? Wh 
should you uncharitably call. thos 
“idlers”, who work constantly to 1 
themselves to best serve the nation i 
time of peril? | 

You speak of the Carabao dinne 
Army officers may do foolish thing 
but no more so than others. Tuer Sui 
vEY’s editorial in question, and th 
teachers’ resolution instanced by it at 
just as foolish. 

You are gracious enough to acknow 
edge that Colonel Waring, Colonel Gos 
thals and others have been efficien 
that floods and fires have been we 
fought by the demoralized idlers wit 
distorted vision. But why are you s§ 
illogical as to think figs grow o 


thistles? Shall not a tree be known b 
its fruit? When has the Army faile 
you? 


The Lord Jesus said, “And if a ma 
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smite you on your right cheek turn to of every man. He watches the drill, but 26 applied to labor disputes.” The 
1im the other also. , I say unto clothing, sanitation, food; provides read- impression conveyed is that during these 
you, love your enemies.” And also, ing rooms, pool rooms, athletic games, . ten years only 26 injunctions were is- 


‘Whatsoever ye would that men should 
lo to you, do ye even so to them, for 
his is the law and the prophets.” Dur- 
ng the Revolution, a few Friends held 
that the first command forbade their 
ighting, but some, even of them, saw 
hat by so fighting they would best serve 
he neighbor, and that it was not at vari- 
ace with loving our enemies. 

And so it is today that in time of need 
1early every American man will want to 
ake up arms. War is horrible and 
1one see that more clearly than those 
who are trained for it and must get 
<illed first, but no nations are more 
ikely to have war than those which can 
ye easily overrun by their neighbors. 
Jur citizen soldiery may eventually 
ave us. But Germany had half a mil- 
ion troops in France in about three 
veeks; at the battle of Bull Run, three 
uonths after war had opened, neither 
ide knew how to fight. New York and 
Boston and Washington might stay in 
he enemy’s hands quite a while. 

'And so we call the army and navy 
he ‘Services,’ and most of us. have 
riven our lives to them in the spirit the 
1ame implies. 

- There are three gates to an army of- 
icer’s life: examination from civil 
ife, promotion from the ranks, gradua- 
ion from West Point. The man who 
snters one way is on an equality with 
he one from the others. I am glad I 
vas able to enter by the last named 
rateway, because I think that fits one 
yest for the service, and because I think 
here is no place like West Point. 

West Point stands to many men as a 
‘eligion. Many, many men have been 
cept from falling by the spirit of West 
Point. No man has yet described that 
spirit. 

The motto written on the coat of 
irms of the Academy is Duty, Honor, 
Sountry. Honor in the code stands for 
indeviating truth. And _ yet, like all 
thical things, it must fail to save in 
sxtremity, except it build on the Lord 
lesus Christ. Without Him, duty be- 
‘comes necessity; honor, pride; and 
sountry, selfishness. So there is work 
for every Christian cadet. There are 
300 boys at West Point working every 
noment physically and mentally. Of 
hat 500, over 200 are every year in 
volunteer Bible class work. Over thirty 
ire leading classes. The Lord has not 
xeen left out of the spirit of West 
Point. . 

There are two sides to the profession- 
ul life of a line officer of the Army— 
the technical work of his branch and 
the administration of the army unit, 
he company. The former is intensely 
interesting. The development of our 
coast artillery system, for instance, 
with its big guns and mortars, fire con- 
trol system, mines, rapid fire guns and 
land defense will keep any man’s brain 
busy, be it big or little. 

The other side is even more fascinat- 
ing to most men—a little paternalistic 
anit of 104 enlisted men, a second lieu- 
renant, a first lieutenant and a captain. 

The captain (and under him the other 
oficers) looks out for the well-being 


evening entertainments; promotes the 
good soldier and helps the worthless one; 
aids this man to get a commission, and 
saves that one from becoming a drunk- 
ard. Every little detail of the mate- 
rial welfare, and to a very great ex- 
tent the spiritual welfare, of those 104 
men is in his hands. For war or flood 
or fire they must trust and follow him. 

When the Lord’s kingdom has wholly 
come in this world there will be no need 
of armies, or policemen, or missionaries 
—not to mention lawyers, and some 
things in our present social system. But 
meanwhile there is no cleaner, busier, 
freer profession, no line of work where 
a man can better stand on his feet as 
a Christian and preach and act the truth 
as he sees it, without fear of any man. 

Davin McC. McKett. 

[Captain, Coast Artillery Corps. ] 

Fort Andrews, Mass. 


A WORKING vs. A STANDING ARMY 


To THE Epiror: I wonder if I am 
the only careful and enthusiastic reader 
of Tur Survey who deeply regrets that 
you should haye found it necessary for 
the “common welfare” to print that 
absurd editorial by Professor Zueblin 
entitled A Working vs. A Standing 
Army. 

At a time when the great movement 
for world peace is so sorely in need of 
sane presentation, every bit of non- 
sense printed on the subject tends only 
to alienate the lukewarm and confirm 
the unconverted. To assume that the 
officers and men of our army live a de- 
moralizing life of enforced idleness and 
toimply that our “joy-riding navy” has 
mot purchased its present efficiency at 
the cost of hard work is simply to dis- 
play flippant ignorance. 

The cawse of peace is not furthered 
by sneering at the army and the navy. 


Most intelligent citizens are as yet un-. 


ready to believe that to serve in the 
army or the navy is not to serve the 
country. They still hesitate to grant 
that the feverish effort to make people 
cleaner and more comfortable is the 
only legitimate form of “social service.” 
Until we have reached the Chinese point 
of view, until we no longer regard the 
army and the navy as offering to vigor- 
ous men an honorable career, we shall 
look for leadership on “the way of 
peace” to some guide less obviously 
blind than Charles Zueblin. 
James THaAyer Appison. 
Nowata, Okla. 


INJUNCTIONS IN LABOR DISPUTES 


To THE Eprtor: James A. Emery, in 
presenting the view of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association on injunc- 
tions in THe Survey of February 7, con- 
veys a false notion as to the number of 
injunctions which have been issued in 
connection with labor disputes. He 
states: “A careful examination of the 
records of the circuit and district courts 
of the United States from January 1, 
1903, to January 1. 1913, a period of ten 
years, discloses 643 injunctions of which 


sued by the federal courts in connection 
with labor disputes. 

Mr. Emery must know that reported 
opinions are not delivered in most in- 
junction cases growing out of labor dis- 
putes. Generally only when an injunc- 
tion is contested are reported opinions 
delivered. Most injunctions in labor 
disputes are issued ex parte, and are not 
contested at the time set for a hear- 
ing, for the simple reason that the strike 
during which they were sought has come 
to an end by that time. 

Mr. Emery ought to be acquainted 
with the published hearings upon anti- 
injunction bills before committees of 
Congress. If he will examine the hear- 
ings since 1904 he will find therein given 
in toto 16 injunctions allowed by federal 
courts between the dates January 1, 
1903, and January 1, 1913, which never 
figured in any reported case. Within 
one month in the fall of 1911 in con- 
nection with the clerks’ and shopmen’s 
strike on the Illinois Central and Har- 
riman systems, at least 11 distinct in- 
junctions were allowed by federal courts 
in different jurisdictions. Only one of 
these was reported. In the Chicago 
teamsters’ strike of 1905 Judge Kohlsatt 
issued at least 9 distinct injunctions. 
About 100 men were cited for contempt 
under these injunctions, and 30 of them 
actually placed on trial. Only one of 
these injunctions and one contempt case 
were reported. How many injunctions 
have actually been allowed by federal 
courts in the ten years which Mr. Em- 
ery considers, I do not know. One hun- 
dred is a very conservative estimate. 

The statistics Mr. Emery gives as to 
the number of injunctions in Massachu- 
setts are correct; but should mot be al- 
lowed to go unchallenged as being typi- 
cal for the state courts generally. Mon- 
aghan, counsel for the National Found- 
ers’ Association, stated before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in 1912, that his 
organization had within the last few 
years secured 37 injunctions in labor 
disputes, out of which grew 36 contempt 
cases. In 1908 an officer of the Citizen’s 
Alliance of the State of California 
wrote me, that this organization had 
been instrumental in getting out close 
to 200 injunctions within two and one 
half years. In 1901 there were in force 
at one time 29 injunctions against the 
striking waiters at San Francisco. Be- 
tween December, 1912, and July, 1913, 
the Court of Common Pleas at Erie, 
Pa., issued 13 iniunctions in connection 
with the molders’ and machinists’ strikes 
in that city. Scores of contempt pro- 
ceedings have been begun under these 
injunctions. 

Unquestionably injunctions are not is- 
sued in connection with everv strike. In 
most important strikes, however, some 
injunction is issued. Mr. Fmery cannot 
maintain that the only injunctions is- 
sued in connection with labor disputes 
are those which figure in reported cases. 
If he does not make this claim, he has 
nothing to support his statement that 
injunctions in labor disputes are com- 
paratively rare. Epwin WITTE. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Che New York 
Schom of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
105 EAST 22d ST. 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


Founded for advanced and _ hopeless 


cases, 


THE HOSPITAL AND HOUSE OF 
REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


at Inwood-on-Hudson, New York City 
also has Bungalows for the inci ient 
patients. Aid is asked for the little 
children in the new Pavilion recently 
opened, for which there is no main- 
tenance fund. The entire work is 


unique, in that the need of the patient 
alone determines his or her length of 


residence. It’s scope is in danger of 

being restricted unless the support ac- 

corded to it is more generous. Checks 

sent to William M. Cruikshank, Treas- 

urer, 59 Hast 59th Street, will be 

promptly acknowledged. 

Woopsury G. LANGDON, Pres. 

ANDREW C. ZABRISKID, Vice-Pres., 

Howarp TOWNSEND, Sec’y. 


Lebanon Hespital Social Service 


offers a 


POST GRADUATE COURSE 


in 
MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 


To Graduates of recognized Training Schools 
Academic and Field Work 


an 
General Medical Social Service, Tuberculosis Work 
Infant Hygiene and Mental Hygiene. Room and Boar 
in exchange for work in the Department. Apply in writ- 
ing to Mrs. HERBERT LIMBURG, 2 West 86th Street, 
New York City. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING | 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane St., New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 

For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 

676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 IULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
TIENRY ROMEIKHEH, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. 1. & Ev S. GOLDBERG, 

West Broadway and Hudson Street, 

New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


HAMMACHIER, SCHNLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN RBROS., 
TIudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO, 
170 William St. New York 


To tHE Eprtor: Mr. Witte criticizes 
my article on injunctions because in his 
opinion it “conveys a false notion as to 
the number of injunctions which have 
been issued in connection with labor 
disputes.” The gentleman’s contention, 
supported by a number of assertions, is 
that the total number of injunctions is- 
sued in labor disputes is very much 
greater than appears in the published 
reports of court decisions. 

In the first place, Mr. Witte misses 
the point of my statement, which was 
“that injunctions are comparatively in- 
frequent in labor controversies, and that 
those issued represent but a small frac- 
tion of those granted in all litigation.” 
So that if it were true that there were 
many labor injunctions unreported, it 
would be equally true that there were 
many injunctions in other forms of liti- 
gation unreported, and the comparison 


remains undisturbed. But so far as fed- — 


eral courts are concerned, and it is to 
them my remarks especially apply, it is 
not a fact, as Mr. Witte says, “that re- 
ported opinions are not delivered in 
most injunction cases growing out of 
labor disputes.” In the federal juris- 
diction ex parte injunctions are not 
numerous. 

I am familiar with the published hear- 
ings on injunction bills before com- 
mittees of Congress to which he refers 
and in which he suggests I will find, by 
examination between 1904 and the pres- 
ent date, sixteen injunctions issued be- 
tween January, 1903, and January, 1913, 
which did not figure in any reported 
case. This is a somewhat loose way to 
indicate the location of his alleged un- 
reported decisions, since there are some 
ten volumes of such hearings, but I 
assert without fear of contradiction 
that neither in the injunction data sub- 
mitted by Samuel Gompers nor in any 
other volume of the hearings, are such 
a number of unreported cases to be 
found during the period named. But 
even if the statement were true, the 
total of reported and unreported injunc- 
tions in labor disputes during the ten 
years named would be but forty, an 
average of four injunctions per year, 
in all the federal jurisdictions, which, 
if it were a fact, would tend to lower 
but little the comparative scarcity of 
labor injunctions. 

I am positively informed by railroad 
counsel that the statement that eleven 
injunctions were issued in the Illinois 
Central strike is entirely incorrect. I 
cannot say as to the alleged injunctions 
issued in the teamsters’ strike, but in- 
quiry from counsel, who participated in 
the litigation alleged, elicits the infor- 
mation that but one injunction is re- 
membered. In view of these facts, the 
“conservative” estimate of Mr. Witte 
that 100 federal injunctions were issued 
in labor disputes in the ten year period 
considered is hardly more reliable than 
the estimate which an enthusiastic citi- 
zen of Los Angeles gives of the increase 
in the population of that city during a 
two weeks’ absence. 

Mr. Witte’s assertions as to the fre- 
quency with which injunctions issue in 
state courts are, with a single excep- 
tion, confirmed by little more than a 
reference to gossip. Mr. Monaghan, 


counsel for the Founders’ Associatio 
is referred to as having asserted th 
within the last few years his organiz: 
tion had secured “37 injunctions in lab« 
disputes out of which grew 36 contem) 
cases.” In Mr. Monaghan’s remarks | 
makes no distinction between state ar 
federal courts, and with reference to tl 
injunctions secured in the last few yea 
he confirms my estimate of the numb: 
suggested, saying: 

“I will state for the benefit of tl 
committee that during the last for 
years we have had 224 strikes. In tho 
224 strikes we made application for fi 
injunctions, and of those five injun 
tios asked for five were granted. TI! 
number of contempts applied for durit 
that period was  none.’—[Hearin 
House Judiciary Committee, January 1 
1912]. I 


If any officer of the Citizens Allian 
of California wrote in 1908 that his o 
ganization had secured 200 injunctio: 
within two and a half years,-he was 
grossly in error as is the statement thé 
in 1901, 29 injunctions were in for 
against striking waiters in San Fra 
cisco. As counsel for that organizatic 
during a considerable period I kne 
both statements to be absurdly mistake 

But, after all, the real issue is n 
whether the number of injunctions 
labor disputes is comparatively great | 
small, but whether or not the civil ai 
property rights of employers and e1 
ployes, if assailed and threatened wi 
irreparable injury, were entitled to 1 
junctive protection or not, and whethe 
in the future, such rights shall be e 
titled to the same protection in lab 
disputes from strikers or boycotters th 
the same rights would obtain under ft 
same conditions in any other contr 
versy in which they were threaten 
with destruction. 

James A, Emery. 

Washington, D. C. 


SOCIAL HYMNS 


To THE Eprror: The one hundred hym 
form a magnificent contribution. V 
were entertained for a whole eveni 
going over them. M. Doyte. 

Berkeley, Cal. 


To THE Eprror: The social hymn nui 
ber of THE SurRvEy is convincing and i 
spiring. It marks an epoch, carrying t 
hymn-singers far beyond the too narr¢ 
range to which they have been accu 
tomed, and winning social workers 
the animations of social song. The of 
hundred form a notable collection. 


Epwarp D. Eaton. 


[President Beloit College.] 
Beloit, Wis. 


To THE Eprtor: Allow me to congrat 
late you on THE Survey for January 
with the Hundred Hymns of Brothe 
hood. As chairman of the English N 
tional Brotherhood Council Social S« 
vice Committee I am delighted with it 

Please send me four more copies f 
which I enclose 4s 6d. 

I look forward to seeing THE Survi 
every week and only wish it had mo 
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‘nglish and European news in it. Some 
4 you may consider very slightly 
ylue penciling” some distinctly Ameri- 
an articles and giving about two pages 
f short paragraphs to what is being 
one elsewhere. 

Every possible blessing in your work. 
ts W. G. WILKINS. 
Derby, England. 


To THE Epitor: I have been reading 
vith great interest your collection of 
ocial hymns, for none of the hymn 
ooks that have as yet come under my 
bservation have included even a mini- 
ium proportion of hymns of social ser- 
ice and social vision. 

I am moved to send to you, apropos 
£ this significant movement, the follow- 
ne beautiful lines from the pen of 
yhina’s foremost statesman and one of 
ler greatest literary lights, the late Li 
dung Chang. They stand at the close 
f a charming and devout prayer-poem 
ffered. forty years ago at the shrine 
f the goddess Yuen Fi, patroness of 
tts and industry, but translated and 
wblished for the first time in the Me- 
10irs of Li Hung Chang (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1913): 


4ARCH AND APRIL CONFERENCES 


\GRICULTURAL COMMISSION OF THE AMER- 
cAN BaAnxers’ Association. Hot Springs, 
Va., April 30-May 1. Chairman, B. F. 
Harris, Champaign, Ill. 

‘HARITIES AND CorRECTION, Connecticut 
State Conference of. Bridgeport, Ct. 
April 26-28. Gen. Sec’y, Charles P. Kel- 
logg, Waterbury, Ct. 


"HARITIES AND Corrections, New Hamp- 
shire State Conference of. Nashau, N. 
H., April 2. Mrs. Mary P. Remick, 80 
School St., Concord, N. H. ; 

SHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, New JerSey 
*Conference of. Asbury Park, N. J., April 
19-21. Sec’y, Ernest D. Easton, 45 Clin- 
ton St., Newark, N. J. 

“HARITIES AND Correction. South Carolina 
State Conference of. Greenwood, S. C., 
March 24-26. Sec’y, Walter B. Wilbur, 
Charleston, S. C’ 

‘HILD, Third International Congress on the 
Welfare of the; Under auspices of Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent 
Teachers’ Associations, Washington, D. 
C. April 22-27. Secretary Mrs. A. A. 
Birney, 806 Loan and Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

)DUCATION IN THE SoutH, Conference for. 
Louisville, Ky., April 7-10. 

‘EDERATION OF Day Nurseries, National. 
New York City, April 15 and 16. “Sec’y, 
Miss Marjory Hall, 105 East 22nd St., 
New York, 

<INDERGARTEN Union, International, Spring- 
field, Mass. April 20-24. Corresponding 
Sec’y, Miss Catharine R.) Watkins, 1720 
Oregon Ave., Washington, D. C. 

MARKETING AND Farm Crepits, Second Na- 
tional Conference on. Held in joint ses- 
sion with the Western Economics Asso- 
ciation. Chicago, Il., April 14-16. In- 


“My prayer, O Heavenly One, O 
Goddess rare, though I would speak 
to thee the whole night through, in 
pain I do make brief; for well I know 
that in that High Beyond this voice 
of mine can hold no charm. But now 
again of thee I fain would ask: that 
in this hour of darkest night a newer 
blessing thou wilt give to all that 
work in arts of thine; bless them that 
harvest in the fields, bless thou the 
silk worm’s rounded home, bless them 
that toil at factory loom, bless them 
that mart thy precious weave, bless 
them that sail the far salt seas and 
take thy goods to foreign shore; bless 
them that on their bodies fair—in 
Indies and the far beyond, the lands 
of Europe and the West, in every 
isle, in every clime, in cold and heat, 
in shine and rain, in mountain home 
and valley mild, in palace rich and 
humble cot—where’er, O Mighty Sun- 
Loved Queen, thy name is thought or 
heard or sung, send down thy Dless- 
‘ings like the dew!” 


Grorce H. Ewina. 


[Pastor First Congregational Church. ] 
Norwich, Conn. 


formation may be secured by addressing 
L. C. Marshall, 58th St. and Drexel Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

NEGRO ]NDUSTRIAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Association of. New York, March 25; 
Sec’y, Leslie P. Hill, Cheyney, Pa. 


PoLiTicAL AND SocrAL Science, American 


Academy of. Eighteenth annual meeting. 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 3-4. Sec’y, J. P. 
Lichtenberger, University of Pennsyl- 


vania, Philadelphia. 

Pusitic HrartH Nursine, National Organ- 
ization for. St. Louis, Mo., April 23-29. 
Held in connection with the American 
Nurses’ Association and the National 
League for Nursing Education. Exec. 


Sec’y, Ella Phillips Crandall, 54 East 34th 


St., New York. 


‘WorkERS FOR THE BLIND, Conference of. 


Washington, D. C., April 16-18, 1914. 
Exec. Sec’y, Charles F. F. Campbell, 911 
Franklin Ave., Columbus, O. 
LATFR MEETINCS 
INTERNATIONAL. 


Buinp, Fourth Triennial International Con- 
ference on the, London, England, June 
18-24, Sec’y, Henry Stainsby, 206 Great 
Portland St., London, W. 

CuHrILpren’s WELFARE, International Con- 
gress for. Amsterdam, Netherlands, 1914. 
President, Dr. Treub, Huygenstratt 106, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 

Eucenics Concress, International. New 
York City. About September 20, 1915. 
Factory INspectors CONVENTION, Interna- 
tional. Nashville, Tenn., June 8-11. Sec’y, 
W. L. Mitchell, 1124 Stahlman, Nashville, 

Tenn. 

Prison ConcreEss, Quinquennial. London, 
England, 1915. Sec’y, F. Simon Van der 
Aa, Groningen, Holland. 

SocraL Work AND SERVICE, International 
Congress on. State, Municipal and Vol- 
untary. University of London, South 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ‘lours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 

, ‘‘Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted," ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Add 


ress Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Capable, energetic, experi- 
enced, trained worker to take charge of 
milk stations in Dallas. Must be trained 
nurse. For full particulars apply Infants’ 
Welfare & Milk Association, 1307 South- 
western Life. Building, Dallas, Texas. 


MATRON and HEAD NURSE—Two 
experienced women wanted as matron and 
head nurse in day nursery. State quali- 
fications and references. Address 1231 
SURVEY. 


MATRON, Boys’ Protéstant Industrial 
Farm School. Boys do own work. Appli- 
cants give full particulars to F. B. Riggs, 
7 East 76th St., New York city. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ENERGETIC MAN, forty, married, 
fourteen years successful experience as 
neighborhood house director, chief proba- 
tion officer and associated charities secre- 
tary, wishes to learn of an opening requir- 
ing an experienced organizer and executive. 
Highly recommended. Present salary 
eighteen hundred. Address 1222 Survey. 


WOMAN, college graduate, travel, ex- 
perience in teaching, business, and _ social 
service, desires immediately or for fall, po- 
sition in welfare work for business house, 
social service club, co-operative bureau, or 
industrial investigation in eastern city or 
town, References given. Address 1227 
SURVEY. 


GENTLEMAN, experienced, desires ap- 
pointment as superintendent of juvenile in- 
stitution. Address 1234 Survey. 


REFINED Scotch woman as maid to el- 
derly lady; able to read aloud and assist 
with letter-writing. At liberty 10th April. 
Address 1236, Survey. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—‘“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


FOR RENT 


SOCIAL WORKER will share sunny 
furnished or unfurnished apartment April 
Ist with one or two business women for 
independent housekeeping; elevator and tel- 
ephone. 5th Avenue near 126th Street. Ref- 
erences necessary. Address 1230 Survey. 


JEROME VICTORY 
CERTIFIED SHORTHAND REPORTER 

Reporter : 

New York State Special Public Health Commission 

New York State Conference Charities and Correction 

New York State Conference of Mayors 

National Housing Association 

Corference on Sex Hygiene 

Economic Club of New York, etc., etc. 
5 Beekman Street, Tel., 3123 Cortland 
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Kensington, May 30-June 5, 1915. Acting 
Sec’y, D. R. Sharpe, Denison House, 
Vauxhall, Bridge Road, London, S. W. 

Women, International Council of. Rome, 
Italy, May 5-21. Sec'y, Alice Salomon, 
Neue Ausbacher Str. 7, Berlin W. 50, 
Germany. 

NATIONAL. 

AcApEMY oF MepicrnE, American, Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 19-22. Sec’y, Charles 
McIntire, Easton, Pa. 

ADVANCEMENT OF CoLorEp PropLe, National 
Association for the. Baltimore, Md., May 
3-5. Sec’y, Miss May Childs Nerney, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND Epuca- 
TION OF AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Committee on. Fourth Annual Con- 
ference. Chicago. September, 1914. Sec’y, 
B. F. Harris, Champaign, III. 

BACKWARD, TRUANT, DELINQUENT AND DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN, National Conference 
on the Education of. Memphis, Tenn., 
May 6-8. Sec’y, F. Leslie Hayford, 274 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

CatruoLtic Cuarities, National Conference 
of. Washington, D. C., September 20- 
23. Sec’y, Rev. Dr. William J. Kerby, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECcTION, National Con- 
ference of. Forty-first Annual Meeting. 
Memphis, Tenn., May 8-15. Gen. Sec’y, 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, Chi- 
cago. 

Ciry Pranninc, National Conference on. 
Toronto, Can., June 1-3. Sec’y, Flavel 
Shurtleff, 19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

CRIMINAL LAW AND CrIMINOLOGY, American 
Institute of. Washington, D. C., Oct. 20- 
22. Sec’y, Henry Winthrop Ballantine, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

iSpucATIon Assocration, National, St. Paul, 
Minn., July 4-11. Sec’y, D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Eucenics Research Association. New 
York City. About June 19. Sec’y, Wil- 
liam F. Blades, Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. 

Fire Prorection Assocratron, National. 
Chicago, Ill. May 5-7. Sec’y, Franklin 
H. Wentworth, 87 Milk St., Boston. 

Home Economics Association, American. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
O. June 30-July 3.  Sec’y, Isabel Ely 
Lord, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HosprraL Association, American. St. Paul, 
Minn., August 25-28. Secy, Dr. H. A. 
Boyce, Kingston General Hospital, King- 
ston, Ontario. 

Humane Assoctation, American. Atlantic 
City, N. J., October 5-8. Sec’y, Nathaniel 
J. Walker, Albany, N.Y. 

,JNpustRIAL Sarety, National Council for. 

~' Chicago, October 20-22. Sec’y, W. H. 
Cameron, c/o Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago. 

Inrant Morranity, American Association 
for Study and Prevention of. Fifth an- 
nual meeting. , Boston, Mass., November, 
1914. Exec. Sec’y, Miss Gertrude B. 
Knipp, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 

JewrisH CuHarities, National Conference of. 
Memphis, Tenn., May 8-15. Sec’y, Louis 
H. Levin, 411 West Fayette St., Baltimore, 
Md. : 

JewrsH WoMeEN, Council of. Seventh Tri- 
ennial. New Orleans, La., December, 
1914. Executive Sec’y, Miss Sadie Ameri- 
can, 448 Central Park West, New York. 

MounicipaL IMPROVEMENT, American Society 
of. Boston, Mass., October 6-9. Sec’y, 
Charles C. Brown, Wulsin Building, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

NEWSPAPER CONFERENCE, National. Law- 
rence, Kan., May 11-14. Under auspices 
of the-University of Kansas. 


Prison AssociATION, American. St. Paul, 
Minn., October 3-8. Sec’y, Joseph P. 
Byers, Trenton, N. J. 

Pusric HerattH Association, American. 


Jacksonville, Fla. Last week in Novem- 
ber, 1914. Sec’y, Prof. S. M. Gunn, 755 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ReMepIAL Loan Association, National 
Federation of. Philadelphia, Pa.; July, 
1914. Director, Arthur H. Ham, 130 East 
22nd St., New York City. 


SOCIETIES FOR ORGANIZING CHarity, \mer- 
ican Association of. Memphis, Tenn., 
May 8. Gen. Sec’y, Francis H. McLean, 
130 East 22d St., New York City. 

TusBercutosis, National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of. Washington, 
D. C., May 7-9. Sec’y, Dr. Livingson Far- 
rand, 105 East 22d St., New York. 

Women’s Ctiups, General Federation of. 
Chicago, June 9-19. Mrs. George Bass, 
Chairman Local Biennial Board, ine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago. 

STATE AND LOCAL, 


CHARITIES AND Corrections, Arkansas State 
Conference of. Fort Smith, Ark.,May 5- 
6. Gen. Sec’y, Murray A. Auerbach, City 
Hall, Little Rock, Ark. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, Fifth New York 
City Conference of. Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn and Lincolndale, Westchester County, 
May 19-21. Sec’y, John B. Prest, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, Pennyslvania 
State Conference of. Harrisburg, Pa., 
November 17-19. Sec’y, James Struthers 
Heberling, Redington, Pa. 

CHARITIES AND CorREcTIONS, State Board of. 
Denver, Colo., May 12. Sec’y, William 
Thomas, State Capitol, Denver, Colo. 

Cuarities, Massachusetts State Conference 
of. Boston, Mass:, Nov. 11-13. Sec’y, 
Parker B. Field, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

‘TuBercuLosis, Canadian Association for the 
Prevenion of. Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention. Halifax, Nova Scotia, July 13- 
14. Sec’y, George D. Porter, Bank Street 
Chambers, Ottawa, Can. 


EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL. 

CHiLpREN’S WELFARE Exuipition. Olym- 
pia, London, England. April 11-30. Di- 
rector, Neville Foster, 44 Pall Mall, S.W. 

GERMAN Artisans’ Exposition, Cologne. 
May-October, 1914. 

HycGrene, Exposition of. Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. Middle of May to end of October, 
1914. 

PanaMA-Paciric Exposition. San Fran~ 
cisco, Cal., Feb. 20-Dec. 4, 1915. Social 
Economy Department—Alvin E. Pope, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA Exposition, San Die- 
go, Cal., January 1-Dec. 31, 1915. Di- 
rector of Exhibits, E. L. Hewett, San 
Diego, Cal. 

UrsBan Exposition, International. Lyons, 
France. May 1-November 1, 1914. Gen- 
eral Director, Dr. Jules Courmont, Hotel 
de Ville, Lyons, France. 

Women’s NationaL HreattH ASsocIATION 
or IRELAND. Dublin, Ireland. Civic Exhi- 
bition. Spring, 1914, 

NATIONAL. » 

EFFICIENCY EXPOSITION AND CONFERENCE, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. April 
4-11. Exposition Director, Walter H. 
Tallis, 41 Park Row, New York. 

[NpUstTRIAL Rerations, Exhibit of Better. 
New York City, April 18-25. Informa- 
tion may be secured by addressing J. R. 
Rankin, 2 West 64th Street, New York. 


Loca, 


Cuitp WELFARE Exuipit. Toledo, Ohio, 
May 1-10 Director, Anna Louise Strong, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. 


$3.00 a year; 


INFORM- 


i 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com-— 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Seec’y. 25 State pede: 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pampblets and reports free, 
Membership fee nominal, 
HILD HELPING—Department of Child 
Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Kast 
22d St., New York. Correspondence, rons 


ed matter and counsel relative to institutions 
for children, child placing, infant mortality 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, ete 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS— National 

Child Welfare Hxhibition Committee, 200 

Fifth ave., New York, Charles F. Powlison, 
Gen, Sec’y, Anna Louise Strong, Director o 
Exhibits. Bulletins covering Results, Organi-' 
zation, Cost, Construction, ete., of Child Wel-_ 
fare Exhibits. Will assist cities in organization’ 
and direction. Exhibit material to loan. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT~- LIFE—— 
American Assoc, for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec, Sec’y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. ! 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate poste 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations, ; 


| 
Health z . 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres.,, Dr. Heury M. 
Bracken, Chainnuan State Board of Health. 

t. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A, Storey, M.D.,, 
College of the City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

-- New. York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 

Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 

vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 

vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 


ee 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health — 


Association, Pres.6 7 Wis Wood-/ 
ward, Washington; Sec’y, S$. M. Gunn, 
Boston. Founded for the purpose of advancing 


the cause of public health and prevention of 
disease. Five sections: Laboratory, Vital 
Statistics, Municipal Health Officers, Sanitary 
Engineering and Sociological, Official organ 
American Journal of Public Health, $3.00 a 
year, published monthly. 3 months’ subserip- 
tion, 50 cents. Address 755 Boylston St. 
Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. BE. F. Rob 

~ bins, Exec. Sec., Room 51, 105 Hast 22d St., 

New York. To unite all government health 

agencies into a National Department of Health 
to inform the people how to prevent disease. 


™ 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuhbereulosis, 

~ 105 Kast 22d St., New York. Livingston 
Farrand, M.D., Exec. Sec’y.. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac 
tions and ‘other publications free to members, 
1 
EX EDUCATION —The American Iedera- 
tion for Sex Hygiene, Tilden Building, 
105 West Fortieth Street, New York City. 
Constituent societies throughout the country. 
Publications to members and upon application. 
Membership $2 per year. 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 
40th St., New York. H. P. DeForest, Sec’y. 

22 affiliated societies. Report and leaflets free. 
Educational pamphlets, 10c each. Journal of 
Social Diseases, $1 per year. Membership, an- 
nual dues $2, includes all literature. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 

_ Stimulate the extension of public health 
nursing ; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
lications : Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins.- Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Hxee, See, 54 Hast 34th St., 
New York City. - 


IFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE. Inc.,E. EB. 
Rittenhouse, Pres. Gives life extension’ 
service to subscribers. Service No. 

Service No. 2 $5.00 a year.’ 

Consists of periodic health examinations, ‘n- 

spection service, and health bulletins on dis- 

ease prevention. Head office 25 West 45th 

St., New York City. *phone—Bryant 1997—1998, 


* 


ATION DESK 


Industry 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION-The National 

Education—promotion, discussion, investi- 

Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
tion, publications, clearing house of informa- 
mm, legislation, experimentation, constructive 
rk and 20-operating agency. For literature, 
dress C, A. Prosser, Secretary, Room 415, 105 
ist 22d Strect. New York City. / 


ABOR LEGISLATION—Workmen's Com- 
4 pensation; Industrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 
Official Publication: American Labor 
gislation Review, sent free to members. 
merican Association for Labor Legislation, 
1 Mast 23d St., New York City. John B, 
idrews, Secretary. 


PRISON LABOR —National Committee on 
Prison Labor. 319 University Hall, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. City. Thomas Mott 

borne, Chn.; R. Montgomery Schell, Sec’y- 

eas.; EK. Stagg Whitin, Chn. Exec, Com. 
ison labor conditions throughout the country 
amined with recommendations for construc- 

‘e reform, Pamphlets free to members—$5 a 


ar. 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY -—National Con- 
sumers League, 106 East 19th St., New 
York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 

branch leagues, Reports, pamphlets sent 
request. Minimum membership fee $1.00 in- 
ides current pamphlets. Minimum ‘wages 
ards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
reatshops, etc, 


ORKING WOMEN —National Women’s 
Trade Union League, to better industrial 


conditions through organization and 
rislation. Information given. “Life and 
vor,” events in industrial world. Three 


mnths for 25e. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres., 
7 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
New York, Organizing Sec’y, Jean [lam- 

on. 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing 

d self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
age. Monthly magazine—‘‘The Club Work- 

,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. 

Cc. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The Association Monthly. Pres., 
iss Grace H, Dodge. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
atty. ‘Che advancement of Christian Social 
rvice, vee literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS —American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, 

hool. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 

0 pp. per vol, $2.00 per year. Conducts 
‘aduate School of Home Economics. Next 
seting: Summer 1914. Address, Roland Park, 
iitimorve, Md. | 


- 


Recreation 


YHE SOCIAL CENTERS OF 1912-13.— 
An illustrated report upon their growth and 

activities last season. 8 pages, price 5 
nts. Department of Recreation, Russell Sage 
yundation,. 130 Hast 22nd St., New York City. 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreation 
q Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Howard 8S. Braucher, 


c’y. 
Play, playgrounds, public recreation. Monthly 
igazine, The Playyround, $2 a year. 


Clubs and Settlements 


SEDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National [ead- 
i quarters, 35 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

elearing house for information on sub- 
ts relating to work with boys. Printed mat- 
r distributed; clubs organized; workers fur- 
shed; conferences conducted. Invites mem- 
rship. Club $2.00; individual $1.00. Thomas 
ew, President; Geo. D, Chamberlain, chair 
in Executive Council. 


‘ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

ite, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 

oblems disclosed by settlement wok; seeks the 
her and more democratic organization of 

ighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 

jion Park, Boston, Mass. 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity_Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 BE. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. WVamphlets on family treat- 
ment, community study, relief, transportation, 
etc., sent free. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, W. 'T. Cross, Gen. 

Sec. Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend 
all fields social work. Bulletins and misc. 
publications. Conducts information bureau, 
lorty-first annual meeting Memphis, ‘Tenn., 
May 8-15, 1914. Membership $2.50. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 

ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 

Francis H. McLean, gen’l sec’y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
eo in social programs in the United 
States. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE-- 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 
f Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
For literature and service address the Secre- 
tary, Rev. Charles $. Macfarland, 215 Fourth 
Ave. (at 18th St.), New York, 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY — 

October: Moral Training ‘in the Public 

Schools. November: The Unemployed, De- 
cember: Veace. 

See the lessons for classes and individuals 
in 7'he Gospel of the Kingdom, published month- 
ly by the American Institute of Social. Service, 
82 Bible House, New York city. Price 7dc. per 
year; club rate d50c. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. 

Tor literature and other information address 
the Field Secretary, Rev. I. M. Crouch, Chureh 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ayenue, New York 
City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Publie Service, 
Reports and Bulletins free. Leeture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer 8. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston, 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE —Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service ; Litera- 
ture; Bureau of I formation, Speakers’ 
Bureau; Reading and study courses; invites ail 
Methodists to extend its usefulness and use 
its facilities. 
tev. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Aid for Travelers 


—_—— 
ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 

girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 

and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex. 

or literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen. 
Secy., 238 East 48th Street, New York City. 


Immi¢gration 


ORTH AMERICAN CIVIC LEAGUE FOR 

IMMIGRANTS, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 

TION.—Government measures for the pro- 
tection, education, naturalization and distribu- 
tion of immigrants. Bill drafting and assist- 
ance in local laws, regulating employment agen- 
cies, bankers, transportation agents, land agents, 
and all matters affecting aliens. Frances A, 
Kellor, Managing Director, No. 95 Madison Avye- 
nue, New York. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National) Department Immigrant 
Aid meets girls at docks; visits, ‘advises, 

guides; has international system safeguarding, 
Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 
Civies. Invites Membership. Sadie American, 
Exec, Sece., 448 Central Park West, New York, 
a a al tn SAE iat Naa Saas 


MMIGRATION —National Liberal Immigra- 
tion League (Advocates careful selection, 
education, protection and distribution and 

opposes indiscriminate restriction). Assort- 
ment of pamphlets on various phases of the 
subject and list of 166 publications sent gratis. 
Address Educational Department, Nat'l. Lib. 
Immig. League, 150 Nassau St, N, x 


> INU sssoci AND RACE PROBLEMS-National 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise read- 
ing on the subjects named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in 
touch with the work which each organization is doing, but memberships not required of 
those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always enclose postage for reply. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-—National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Phila- 
aay delphia. William Dudley Foulke, Pres. ; 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
civic education, franchises, school extension, 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 East 22d St, New York City. 

A national clearing house for advice and in- 
formation on social surveys and exhibits and 
for field assistance in organizing surveys and 
exhibits, 


ITY PLANNING-National City Planning 
Conference 19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, President. Flavel 
Shurtleff, Secretary. A Seminar for the Dis- 
Geeey S er AE ae toe oat Publishes 
nnua roceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature, fi x i 


OLITICAL SURVEYS-Progressive Nation- 

al Service, Forty-Second Street Building, 
_ _N. Y. City, Frances A, Kellor, Chief of 
Service, National clearing house for political ac- 
tion on social and industrial justice, conserva- 
tion, judiciary reform, initiative referendum and 
recall, corporation control and related subjects. 
a ae neritic 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT-—The Short Ballot Organiza- 
tion, 383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, Vres.; Richard S. Childs, 
Sec’y. National clearing house for information 
on these subjects. Vamphlets free. Dublishers 
of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters. 


pS RS I a a Deve ire oe Bie ee hs Ue 
UNICIPAL CLEARING HOUSE—The 
American City Bureau, 93 Nassau Street, 
_ New York, Information concerning 
municipal improvements and community ad- 
vance. Increases income and efliciency of cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade. City 
planning and administrative surveys and ex- 
hibits, lectures, bibliographies. Send for ‘‘The 
American City.” 


IVIC IMPROVEMENT IN THE LITTLE 
TOWNS By Miss Zona Gale. A special 
bulletin telling WHAT one Civic Improve- 

ment League did for its town and HOW it 
did it. A fine message of help and advice to 
all small communities ambitious to be clean 
and beautiful. 28 pages. Paper cover. Single 
copies 25 cents, Published and for sale by 
AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, 911 Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C, 


Social Problems 


ANADIAN WELFARE LEAGUE-Room 10 
Industrial Bureau Winnipeg, Canada. 
J.S. Woodsworth, Secretary. To promote a 

general interest in all forms of Social Wel- 


fare. Departments: Social, Service Clearing 
House; Lecture and Publicity Bureau; Immi 
gration; Community Work; Organized Philan- 


thronv. 


OUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 
—A clearing house for Southern social 
forces; to study and improve social, civic 
economic conditions, Proceedings of At- 

Congress, April, 1913, over 600 pages, 
entitled ‘“Lhe South Mobilizing for Social Ser- 
vice,” sent free to each member. Membership 
$2.00, J. . MeCulloen, General See., 353 Sixth 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 


and 


Racial Problems 


Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. J. 
Spingarn, Chairman Board of Directors: O. G. 


Villard, Treasurer; W. E. B. DuBois, Director 
of Publicity; M. C. Nerney, Secretary. Pub- 
lishes Crisis Magazine. Investigation, Legal 


tedress, Literature, Lectures, Lantern Slides. 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National 

of Remedial Loan Associations, 

22nd St., N. ¥Y.. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Federation 
130 E. 


Seaman’s Aid 


HE AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SO- 

CIETY Rey. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres. 
George McPherson Hunter, Sec’y. 

The national seamen’s society has stations 
in the United States and abroad, relieves ship- 
wrecked and destitute seamen. Annual mem- 
bership imcludes all literature, $5.00 a year. 
c. C. Pinneo, Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


New Linens 
at New Prices 


at ‘‘The Linen Store’’ Reg. Trade Mark 


UR first shipments of Housekeeping Linens—T able 
Linens, Bed Linens, Towels, etc., for the Sprin 

season, fresh from the best factories of Ireland, Scotland Ideal for lnstitions, ontdscr slewes esa 

and the Continent have already been received. or children’s playhouse. Models especially designed for 0 


air schools. 
With the arrival of these we are enabled to complete the adjustment in prices Write for Catalog 
made possible by the new tariff. - STRONG BUNGALOW CO. a 
227 Edgewood Street, HARTFORD, co N 


Portable Canvas House Large Screened Op 


Notwithstanding the recent advances in the foreign cost of linens, we are now 
able to offer a large preportion of our stocks at lower prices than those which 


have obtained for some time past. We Brlivue— 


The merchandise will be found to be, as always, of the highest standard of ex- : A r- 
cellence; our assortments are unequalled; and the values unsurpassed. Gace ls. should be regarded es ‘" 

Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. THa4T right living should be the fourth “R” 

education. <i 

James McCutcheon & Co., 5th Ave., 33d and 34th Sts., N. Y. HAT health is the duty and business of the i 

dividual, illness of the physician. a 

wi, aK] HAT the spending of money is as important 

Nees SSeaSaa a =) Ps Rg ey ae 


THAT the upbringing of the children ¢ -mal 


more study than the raising of chickens q 


\] 
CIVIC AND SOCIAL THE VICE COMMISSION THAT the home-maker should be as alert to m 
TOUR IN EUROPE OF PHILADELPHIA Mb Sy: her life work as the business or pro 


(rd SEASON) Report of the Commission to Mayor Blankenburg, —American School of Home Eca 
5 covering existing conditions, with recommendations asi 
For full information address as to their improvement, NOTE—Send for 100-page Rape i The iy t 
DR. E. E. PRATT Price, postpaid, 50 Cents. sec note cit IV EREE, Bollea: “Fes 
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Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


A high-grade but inexpensive projection be brilliantly and evenly projected in full-toned 
apparatus with marvelously clear definition images. Can/be easily arranged for the direct 
—oplically and mechanically perfect. projection of Maps, Drawings, Photos, Post 

Invaluable to instructors and lecturers be- Cards, etc. 
cause of the great variety of objects that can Simple to operate. Sturdiest construction. 


Model C, $25 up. Combined Balopticon for both lantern slides and opaque objects, $80 up. : 


See our illustrated circular for descriptions of other models. Send for it today. 
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